





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, Sth March, 1927, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr, President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Bably Release on Medical Grounds or Babu Jiban Lal Chatterji^ 

A Political Detenu. 

761. *Mr, Nirmal Chunder Chunder; 1. Will Government be pleased 
to state whether Babu Jiban Lal Chatterji arrested under Regulation III 
of 1818 is sufiering from tuberculosis? If so, when was the existence of 
tubercle in him first discovered? 

2. Was he removed from the Dacca Jail to the Suri Jail? If so, when? 

3. Is it a fact that in the Suri Jail all tubercular patients are kept in 
the same ward? During Sj. Jiban Lal Chatterji ’s confinement how many 
tubercular patients were kept in the same ward with him? 

4. Is it a fact that he has been removed from the jail and kept in a 
place outside the jail? If so, what arrangements have the Government 
made for personal attendance on him and for his food? 

* 5. Is it a fact that his brother has been asked to stay with and look 
after him? If so, will Government be pleased to state what allowance, 
if any, is being paid to the brother? 

6. Have Government any objection to remove him to a sanitarium or a 
seaside town? 

7. What is the present status of Sj. Jiban Lal Chatterji? Is he a 
Regulation III prisoner or an Ordinance prisoner? Is any allowance being 
paid to any of his dependants? If so, how much to each? 

8. What arrangement has been made for his treatment? ^ 

9. Do Government contemplate an early release of Sj. Jiban 

Chatterji on medical grounds? ’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission, Sir, 
I propose to reply to the question in a single statement: 

Babu Jiban Lal Chatterji is suffering from tuberculosis. This diagnosis 
was made at the end of December or beginning of January last. As it was 
deemed expedient to transfer him to a drier climate he removed on the 
27th January from the Dacca to the Suri Jail, where there are special arrange- 
ments for the accommodation and treatment^ of tuberculosis patients. I am 
not aware whether he was kept in, the same ward other tuberculosis 
patients. Soon after his arrival he was removed from the confines of the 
jail and placed in the custody of the District Magistrate, but in the care 
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of bis relatives, who were given facilities for arranging for personal attend- 
ance and food. I have no information as to which of his relations have 
taken charge of him. The Government are considering what further action 
is called for on medical grounds. 

Babu Jiban Lai Chatterji is a State prisoner under Eegulation III of 
1818. "^iliile so restrained an allowance of Es. 40 a month has been sanc- 
tioned for the maintenance of his family ; grants of Es. 35 and Es. 30 were 
in ]\Iarch and October 1926 also allowed to meet expenditure in connection 
with the illness of his sister and step-mother* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Will the Honourable the Home Member kindly 
inform the House if the Government have reached any conclusions as a 
result of the communications that are going on between the Government 
of India and the Bengal Government as to the release of the other detenus? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not in a position to 
make any other statement than I made to my Honourable friend the other 
day. 

Abolition of the loweb Efficiency Bab Examination fob XJppeb 
Division Clebks of Postal Account Offices. 

762. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: 1. Is it a fact that on the intro- 
duction of time scale of pay in the year 1919, in the Postal Account Offices 
tinder the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, a lower efficiency 
bar examination has been introduced for the upper division clerks? 

2. Is it a fact that no such examination exists in any civil Account 
offices in India including Burma? 

3. Is it a fact that in Postal Account and Audit Offices, unless one 
passes this efficiency bar examination one can not get a lift above Es. 110? 

4. Is it a fact that such efficiency bar examination does not exist in 

the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, although it 
exists in his subordinate offices? » 

5. Is it a 'fact that the All-India Civil and Postal Account Offices con- 
ference has been passing resolutions year after year for the abolition of 
this examination? 

6. Do Government propose to do away with this examination in the 
Postal Account Offices? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and a 
reply will be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Provision of suitable Family Quartbbs for Postmen. 

763. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: 1. Are Government aware that a 
conference of Indian postmen and lower grade stafE was held at Aligarh 
on the 8th, 9th and 10th January, 1927, and certain resolutions were 
passed thereat? 

2. Has the attention of the Government been drawn to resolution 
No. 5 of the conference mentioned in the previous questions asking for a 
scheme for providing suitable family quarters to each postman and mem- 
ber of the lower grade staff? 

8. Will the Government be pleased to state whether (i) such a scheme 
is being passed and (ii) if so. what progress has been made thereanent, and 
(iii) whether any temporary relief will be granted to this very useful body 
of public servants? 



The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. Government were in- 
formed that the annual Conference of the All -India Postmen's Union would 
take place on the dates mentioned. Government have no further informa- 
tion. 

2. No. 

3. The question of provision of accommodation for postmen and lower 
grade staff is already receiving the attention of Government. 

Pro.m:ot:ox of PosTMEisr to the Cleuical Cidre 

764. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Ohunder : (a) Has the attention of the Gov- 
ernment been drawn to Piesolution No. 6, passed at the conference of 
Indian postmen and lower grade staff held at Aligarh on the 8th, 9tb and 
10th January, 1927? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any and what 
steps are being taken to improve the prospects of the postmen with a view 
to enable them to be promoted to the posts of clerks? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is willing to restrict 
recruitment of outsiders in the clerical cadre so as to give preference to 
suitable candidates amongst postmen in service for appointments in such 
cadre? 

Sir Ganesa Roy; (ju) No. 

(6) The prospects of postmen for promotion to clerkships have been 
recently improved by the reduction from 10 to 5 years of the period of 
approved service required to be rendered by them prior to appearance for 
the clerical examination. 

(c) The matter is under consideration. 


Pay of Postmen appointed as Clerks. 

765. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Will the Government 
kindly state if it is a fact that the postmen acting or officiating in places 
of clerks drawing salaries say of Rs- 70 or Rs. 80 per mensem are allowed 
only Rs. 7-8-0 per mensem each as acting allowance? 

(&) Have the Government any objection to allow such postmen to act 
or officiate as aforesaid on the same pay as that of the permanent incum- 
bent, during the time they so act or officiate? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) No. 

(b) There is no question of Goveilament objecting. Under Fundamental 
Rule 32 a postman officiating as a clerk gets the pay of a clerk. 

Uniforms of Postmen, Overseers and Reader Postmen. 

766. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to resolution No. 10 of the conference mentioned in the 
previous question? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is prepared to 
direct that all postmen, overseers and reader postmen should be supplied 
with uniforms of the same stuS, make and finish throughout India the 
distinction between them being marked only by different badges? 
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Sir G-anen Boy: (a) Xo copy of iho resolution lias yet been foi’rv’arded 
to me formally, thous:li I have seen in the newspapers accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. 

(h) The uniforms supplied to the classes mentioned are at present made 
of the same materials, which are obtahied through the Indian Stores De- 
partment. A proposal tor centralisinG: and standardizing the pattern of 
such uniforais is under consideration. 

AtTioK taklx by Govxbxmlxt o\ Eesoluttox Xo. 12 or the Con- 
rERLXd! or IxniAX Postmex. 

767. *Mr. Nirmal Olmnder Okunder: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to resolution No 12 of the conference mentioned in the pre- 
vious question and tvall the Government be pleased to state if any and whal 
action is being taken thereon? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The rep^^ to the first pan of the question is in the 
negative- The second part does not arise. 

AlLOWAXCE to Po^iTlfEX TOW ADBITIOXAL WORK IX COXXECTIOX WITS 
THE IXC FoRLIGX MaILS. 

768- *Mr. Hirmal Ohunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether a postman gets any allowance for doing additional work 
in connection with the incoming foreign mails and if not, whether Govern- 
ment is prepared to give him such allowance? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the 
remarks appearing against item 3(f) of Part I of the Statement which was 
laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly on the 4fh March 1926. 
Since then Lucknow has been added to the list of places. The case of any 
place in respect of which a reprcseuiation on the subject is received is con- 
sidered on its merits. 

IxCRE3IEXTS OF POSTMEX UE THE HoWRAH AXB AlIPoRE HeaB OpEICES. 

769- *Mr. Nirmai Okunder Okunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the postmen of Howrdi and Alipore Head Offices 
were allowed increment only at the 2nd Class head office rate and not 
at the Calcutta General Post Office rate? 

Sir Ganen Boy; The increment allowed to the postmen of Howrah and 
Alipore Head Offices from 1st December 1919 was higher than the 2nd class 
head office rate but lower than the Calcutta General Post Office rate. 
Prom 1st March 1926, however, the Calcutta rate has been extended to 
the postmen of HoTturah and Alipore. 

CorXTIXGiBY POSTMBX OF AcTIXO OR TEMPORARY SERVICE TOWARUS PaY, 

Pexsiox, etc. 

770- *Mr. Nirmal Okunder Okunder : Will tKe Government be pleased to 
state if any and what discrimination is made between clerks in the postal 
aeirvice and the postmen in the matter of counting their acting or temporary 
service towards their pay, pension, etc. ? 

Sir Ganen Boy: No discrimination is made. 
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Leave Reseeve foe Posimen. 

771. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Chunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether there is any leave reserve for post offices where Ihc nmnbei 
of postmen does not exceed four? If not, are Government prepared to 
provide adequate leave reserve? 

Six G-anen Roy: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative* The provision of a leave reserve is not necessary, as probationary 
postmen (if any) or inferior servants* such as mail peons, letter-box peons 
and packers, are appointed in the leave vacancies of postmen, 

Redcotiok of the Pay of Cash Overseers in tue Postal Service. 

772. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the pay of cash overseers in the postal service has recently 
been reduced at some stations? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state the reasons? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Through a misunderstanding of certain Government 
orders a number of overseers were allowed for some time to draw a higher 
scale of pay than they were intended to draw. The mistake was discover- 
ed and orders necessary to prevent its perpetuation were issued on the 24th 
March 1924. 

Those holding posts of overseers permanently on that date have been 
protected against loss of emoluments but those confirmed as overseers sub- 
sequently have been I’estricted to the correct and lower scale of pay with 
effect from the same date. 

Replacement by Clerks of the Reader Postmen at the Delhi 

Head Office. 

773. *Mr, Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the reader postmen at the Delhi Head Office have been 
replaced by clerks and the reasons therefor? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The case is as stated. When the replacement was 
made it was considered that there was not continuous work of the kind with 
which reader (i.c., sorting) postmen can be entrusted. 

Additional Duties performed by Village Postmen in the Punjab. 

774. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether in the Punjab the village postmen at some of the post 
ofi&ces have to visit the villages of their beat twice a week instead of 
once as heretofore and if so, will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any allowance is paid to them for this additional work? 

Sir Ganen Roy: It is a fact that some villages are now visited by village 
postmen twice a week instead of once a week as before, as the result of 
improvements made in the postal facilities for rural areas. There is, how- 
ever, no question of additional working being imposed on village postmen 
as increased facilities have been provided either by rearrangement of village 
postmen's beats or by the employment of additional village postmen. 

Mr. K. iUinied: Aro the Government aware that in some sub-post offices 
in the villages, there is no postman in the post office to deliver letters and 
addressees have to call at the office to take delivery of their postcards, 
envelopes, parcels and other articles forwarded there? If so, do Govern- 
ment propose to take speedy steps to ameliorate the condition of the village 
people? 
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Sir Granen Eoy : Will the HoBOiirablo ilember kindly give me the names 
of the post offices that he refers to? 

Mr. K. Ahmed; Is the Hcaioarable Member aware that in India there 
are certain village post offices called sub-post offices, small post offices in 
the rural difetricth, where there is no postman engaged? Shall I hand over 
to the Honourable I\Ieinber a printed list from his Department, with which 
he IS not yet familiar? 

Tfatllltxg Allowaxcl or Oter^^eers ix the Postal Service. 

775 *Mr. Hirmal Oh'inder Chtinder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether any travelling allowance is paid to an overseer in the postal 
service when he has to go out on inquiries to places situated at a long 
distance from his Headquarters and if not, wffiy not? 

Sir G-anen Roy: The Ho'»‘’oiu\V']e Member is referred to the reply given 
by Sir Geoffrey CInrko to Mr AmnrXath Dutt’s starred questions Nos. 668 
and 750 on the 3rd Februaiy 1925. It may be added that overseers are 
granted fixed moiithh convevance allowances when their jurisdictions are 
extensive. 

Promotion oe Inferior Postal Servants no appoixtmenis of Postmen. 

776 *Mr. Nixmal Ohunder Chxmder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether il is prepared to restrict recruitment of postmen from out- 
siders so as to give candidates in the lower grade staff preference for such 
appointments? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Government have no information that inferior servants 
of the Pos1 Office who possess the necessary qualifications are not already 
given preference before outsiders in the filling of appointments of postmen. 
The attention of the officers concerned vill be drawn to the matter . 

TRANST4AT10N OF THE Post Office Manual into the principal 

Vernaculars. 

777’ *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the Post Office Manual has been translated into any and 
if so in what Indian vernaculars? Are Government prepared to consider 
the question of translating it into all the principal vernaculars and making 
copies of such translations available to postmen? 

Sir Ganen Roy : The rules of the Post Office Manual intended for post- 
men and other officials who do not know English are translated into the 
principal vernaculars and copies of translations are made available to such 
officials. 

Time Limit foe Complaints RsaAEniNG non-deli’^’ery of Eegisterep 
Articles and Money Orders. 

778- *Mr. Rinnal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether there is a time limit within which complaints for non- 
delivery of registered articles and money orders have to be made? 

(?>) Is it a fact that in Calcutta Offices action has been taken against 
postmen on complaints made after the expiry of two or three years from 
the date of despatch or delivery of registered articles or from the date of 
issue or payment of money orders? 
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(o) Do GoverumeBt propose to create a time-bar against such, com- 
plaints? 

Sir Ganen Eoy: (a) Yes. 

(6) Government is not aware of any such ease. 

(c) As stated in reply to (a), a time limit already exists. 

Tot\l Advancus of the I:mperial Bank before the Bank Bate 
WAS raised to 7 PLli CENT.;, ETC. 

779. '’Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be ] 'leased to 
obtain from the Imperial Bank the following figures, and place them on 
the table of the House : 

(a) The total advances of the Imperial Bank before the Bank rate 

was raised to 7 per cent , and the total advances on correspond- 
ing dates, last three years? 

(b) The total advances of the Imperial Bank on Government securi- 

ties on dates mentioned in (a) above? 

(c) Total advances of the Imperial Bank against British or foreign 

securities on the dates mentioned in (a) above? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honomnble Member who is 
a member of the Central Board of the Imperial Bank will, I hope, re- 
cognise that the information asked for cannot be demanded by the Gov- 
ernment from the Imperial Bank for purposes of publication. 

Sir Pur^otamdas Thakurdas: I fully recognise that, and I put that 
question with that knowledge; but I wish to ask whether when tiie Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member contends here that the higher bank rate was 
justified under certain circumstances, this information is not necessary 
in order that the House may judge whether such circumstances have 
arisen? 

' “the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: In my opinion it is not necessary. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How does the Honourable Member then 
expect this House to reconcile themselves to his contention that the con- 
ditions have changed this year from what they were in 1924? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must address the question to 
Government and not to the Chair. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How does the Honourable Member 
expect the House to be reconciled to his statement that the conditions to- 
day are different from what they were in 1924-25 when the Government 
of India wrote that letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

!pie honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I believe that the Members of this 
house are in the habit of reading newspapers and are possessed of con- 
siderable intelligence in judging for themselves. 

( 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The exercise of their intelligence does not 
warrant -them to draw the conclusion that the Finance Member wants 
them to draw. May I put one more question, Sir? Can the Honourable 
Member give any other proof of his conclusion, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blnckett; I do not propose to start a long 
speech on this point. 
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Thl DLFEXtE Force Ordikance in K.ek\a. 

780. &aya Prasad Singh.: (a) Is it a fact that a Bill, named the 
Defence Force Ordinance, is pending in the Legislatiii'e o£ Kenya, which 
makes a provision for enrolment in the Defence Force on a conscript basis 
of all the male European residents of Kenya, who are above the age of 
16, and w’ho had been in the Colony for a month? And the necessity for 
such an enactment is abcribed to a possible native insurrection? 

(b) Why have the Indian settlers in Kenya been excluded? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) In regard to the first part the Honourable Mem- 
ber is referred to the provisions of the Bill as introduced which is available 
in the Library of the House As regards the second part Government have 
no information. 

(b) All non-Europeans including Indians are excluded from the purview 
of the Bill; Government are not aware of the reasons for the exclusion. 

Method of dealing with Apeeals, Petitions and Memorials 
addre'^ped to the Go\'ebnor General in Council. 

781. *Ck)lonel J. D. Crawford: Will the Government be pleased to 
describe the procedure they follow for the disposal of appeals, petitions 
and memorials addressed to the Governor General in Council, stating by 
whom these cases are considered and whether they are decided by a majority 
vote of His Excellency and His Excellency's Executive Council. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: An appeal presented to the 
Governor General in Council under the Statutory Appeal Eules is referred, 
in the first instance, to the Public Service Commission for advice in regard 
to the orders to be passed on it. On receipt of the Commission’s advice 
it is dealt with under the rules and orders made by the Governor »General 
under section 40 (2) of the Government of India Act. 

Memorials and petitions are dealt with under the rules and orders just 
mentioned. If the memorials are from an officer of an All-India or Cen** 
tral Service in regard to a service matter, the Governor General in Coun- 
eil may consult the Commission before passing orders. 

Employment by Ships engaged on the coasting trade of Wireless 

Operators. 

782. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is not a fact that ships of certain size plying on the coast of India 
are under an obligation to employ Marine Wireless Operators and that in 
view of the proposed amendments to the Wireless Telegraphy Eules such 
ships will have to carry a larger number of operators in the future ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At present ships engaged in the 
coasting trade of India are generally exempted under the Indian Merchant' 
Shipping Act from carrying a Wireless Telegraph equipment. But it 5s 
being considered whether this exemption should not be modified in future. 

Provision of facilities in India for training Marine WiRELFiSS 

Operators. 

78B. ’•'Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any facilities exist in India for giving training in Marine Wireless 
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Telegraphy to enable those who receive the training to obtain the neces- 
sary certificate of competency as Marine Wireless Operators? 

(b) If the reply to (ct) be in the negative will Government be pleased 
to state if they propose to take any steps for providing facilities for such 
training in this counting ^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; (a) Government has no 
otficiai Iniormation regarding private establishments; arrangements are 
ho\\CTer being made to afford facilities for such training at the Govemn^ent 
wireless training establishment at Calcutta and the fees are under considera- 
tion. 

(6) Doeb not arise. 

Provision by the Ployal Indiin Marine oi kacilities for 

O^ININO THE NBCEStoARY SEA EXPERIENCE TO PERSONS 
QUALIEIEB AS MaRINE WiRELESS OPERATORS. 

784. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
if the Eoyal Indian Marine will be prepared to give facilities for receiving 
the necessary sea experience to those who have received the certificate of 
competency as Marine Wireless Operators, to enable them to obtain the 
necessary grade certificate from the Government of India for handling 
the wireless instalment of ships of classes I and II? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The answer is in the negative. The Wireless Tele- 
graphy Eules permit operators to count previous experience in the Eoyal 
Navy or the Eoyal Indian Marine or in sea-planes of the Eoyal Air Force 
towards the total amount of experience at sea necessary to qualify them to 
act as commercial wireless operators in certain cases. But this concession is 
intended only to assist wireless operators who have gained their experience 
in one of the above forces and have subsequently retired from it. It was 
never intended, nor would it be feasible, for the Eoyal Indian ]\Iarine, any 
more than the Eoyal Navy or the Eoyal Air Force, to train wireless operators 
for a commercial career. 

Eeversion of Eai Bahadur A. C. Mukherjee of the Indian 
Educational Service in the United Provinces from 
THE JUNIOR selection OKADE. 

785. *Mr. Bwarka Prasad Misra: (a) Has the attention of Government 
of India been drawn to the case of Eai Bahadur A. C. Mukherjee of the 
Indian Educational Service in the United Provinces, who after having been 
promoted to the junior selection grade, was reverted back two years after 
and his place given to an European member of the service? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
have put pressure upon the Educational Minister in the United Provinces 
in this matter? 

(o) If so, do the Government promise not to interfere in future with 
the Transferred Departments? 

Mr/J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. 

^ (b) No. In making their selection of an Indian Educational Service 
officer to the selectiqu grade post, the Government of the United Pro- 
winces calculated the seniority of Eai Bahadur A. 0. Mukherji on the basis 
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of his total service in the Provincial and Indian Educational Services. 
The Government of India intimated to the Government of the United 
Provinces that an (‘thcer's beniornv in the Indian Educational Service 
should, in accordance vrilh settled practice, be reckoned from the date 
ct Ins appvuntinent to the Indian Educalional Service. The Government 
of India, upon whom rests the duty of seeinej that the claims of members 
of the ail-India Services are trt*atod fairly ancf equitably, invited 
the Government of the United Pro\'iiices to reconsider the case in the 
light of their remarks and asked to be informed of the result. The Gov- 
crnijeni oi the United Provinces tliorei:pon reconsidered and altered their 
prt'Mons orders. 

(c) The GovemiOont of Tudia are unable to make any such promise 
cfai^xstently witli their respon'^ibility -or seeing that the claims of Mem- 
bois of the all-India sevvice«* are treated fairly and equitably. 

Mr. A. Eangaswanii Iyengar: 'M&\ I know, Sir, whether in regard to* 
the appointment of Provincial EdiU'ctionai officers to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service or to the promotion ot Indian Educational Service officers, 
it is a question of seniority or of selection? 

Mr. J. W, Shore: I am veiw glad my Honourable friend has put me 
that question, because it will enable me to remove what might possibly 
be a source of misapprebension Ho is quite right in suggesting that in 
the case of appointment to the selection grade merit is the first criterion. 
As in the present case, however, where merit is equal, the only possible 
criterion must be seniority. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra; Is the Honourable Member aware that 
the Educational Minister in the United Provinces in the course of Ms 
speech said that the Goveimment of India had put pressure upon Mm in 
this matter? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I am not responsible for what he said, Sir. I have 
stated the facts of the case, and the facts of the case are as stated by 
me. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand that the United 
Provinces Government definitely reported to the Government of India that 
the merits of these two officers were exactly equal? 

Mr, J. W. Shore; Yes, Sir. there was no question of superior merit. 

Setahatiox of the Otjbh ahu Agra Peoviis’ces in tee United 

PHOTINCES. 

786. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Have Government a scheme under 
contemplation of separating Oudh and Agra Provinces in the United Pro- 
vinces and joining the Hindi Districts of the Central Provinces with the 
Agra Province? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer is in the nega- 
tive. 

Amalgam \Tiov of the Meerut Division with the Delhi Province. 

787. “^Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Have Government under contempla- 
ition a scheme of separating Meerut division from the United Provinces 
and amalgamating it with the Delhi Province? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer is in the nega- 
tive. 


Progress made on the EAiruR-TmAXAORUi Railway. 

788. *Mr. Bwarka Prasad Misra: Will Government be pleased to state 
what progress has been made on the Eaipur-Vizianagram line? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The section from Vizianagram to Parvatipuram 
has been open for traffic since J^farch, 1909. As regards the remaining 
section from Parvalipuram lo Piaipur, the Honourable Member is referred 
to the statement laid on the table in reply to Kumar Gangansnd Sinha's 
question No. 166 on the same subiect on 1st Pebruary, 1927, 

Date or the Co'iirrETioN op the Vizagapatam Haheour. 

789. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: [a) Will Government be pleased to 
state when the Yizagapatam Harbour will be ready for use^ 

(h) What has been its total cost up to this time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) It is hoped that it will be possible to berth 
ships in the new harbour in about four years’ time. 

(h) About Es 67*44 laldis had been spent on the construction of 
the harbour up to 30th November, 1926. 

Relation of the protosed Indian Navy to the British NTavy. 

790. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Will Government bo pleased to state 
what the relation of the proposed Indian Navy will be to the British Navy 
in general? 

Mr. G-. M. Young: The Royal Indian Navy, like the Dominion Navies, 
will be independent of the Royal Navy, but it is intended to maintain close 
co-operation between the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies Squadron 
of His Majesty’s Navy. The Honourable Member’s attention is invited 
to paragraph 13 of the Royal Indian Marine Departmental Committee’s 
report. 

Prevention by the British Colonial Office oe the Publication 
OF THE Fiji Deputation Report. 

791. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the British Colonial Office has prevented the publica- 
tion of tbe Fiji report? 

(b) If so, did the Government of India protest against this interference?' 

(c) If not, why not? 

Ifr. J. W. Shore: I would invite the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber to the reply given by me to Mr. Ga;va Prasad Singh’s question No. 245 
and to the supplementary questions asked in connection with it. I can 
add nothing to what I said then. 

Publication of the Cotton Textile Tariff Board's Report. 

* 792. Dwarka !Praaad Misra: Will Government h© pleased to state 
(a) when the report of the Textile Tariff Board will be out, and (b) whether 
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any leoislation will ]je introduced tliis Session for the relief of the Textile 
Industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (6). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the replies given in this House on the 25th Febru- 
ary, 1927. to somewhat similar questions by Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. 
Ghanshyam Das Biiia. 

Sale of ceetaix Goveexaient Land to Nawab Ahmed Nawaz 
Khax op Dehea Ismail Khax. 

793. *Mr, Ram Harayan Singh: (1) Is it a fact that the Government 
have sold to Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan of Dera Ismail Khan about 
24.000 odd Kanals of land in Eakh Bibi Wana in Debra Ismail Khan 
District at about Rs. 8 per acre? 

(2) Why was not the land put up to public auction? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (1) Tes, Sir. 

(2) The land w^as sold at full market value under paragraph 7 of the 
rules in appendix IV to the Punjab Land Administration Manual which 
are followed in the North-West Frontier Province. 


Txglhsion of Persiax as a Compclsoey Subject ix the Fourth 
Primary Class ix the North-West Frontier Province. 

794. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that Mr. Guyer, Principal, 
Church Mission High School, Dehra Ismail Khan, vehemently protested 
against the proposal of the Educational Conference held at Peshawar in De- 
cember last making Persian a compulsory subject in the 4th Primary in the 
teeth of the Hindu opposition? Do Government propose to direct the 
Frontier Government to prescribe Hindi as well as a compulsory subject 
for the Hindu students in the fourth Primary ? 

Mr. J. W* Bhore: Mr. Guyer opposed the proposal, but it is not 
accurate to say that he protested vehemently. It has now been decided 
that Persian, Hindi and Punjabi shall be alternative subjects in the fourth 
primary class. 

‘j 

Conveyance from Tank by the Dec^hville Light Railway of Pass- 
engers BOUND FOE Dehra Ismail Khan. 

795. *Mr. Ram Harayan Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Decauville 
Light Railway used to take the passengers bound for Dehra Ismail Khan 
from Tank near the Tank Town but the system has been given up for some 
time. Has the Government noticed any decline in income thereby; if so, 
do the Government propose to renew the system for the convenience 
of the public? 

(h) Is it a fact that the residents and traders of Tank have memorialized 
the Divisional Superintendent, Rawalpindi, on the subject because there 
are no tongas plying between the town and cantonment station and tEe 
public is put to great inconvenience? 

(c) Is it a fact that the authorities of the said railway have recom- 
mended the reduction of fares; if so, when will these be introduced? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and {h). Government have no information 
and this appears to be a matter for the local railway authorities. A copy 
of the question will be sent to the Agent, North Western Eailway. 

(c) No reconunendaiion for the reduction of fares has been received. 


CoNTEiisioK 01 Tfin Dera Ismail KHAN-DECiUTiLLc Kailway to 

b" GAUGE. 

796. *Mr. Earn Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that the necessa^ esti- 
mates for converting the Decauville Bailway between Dehra Ismail Khan 
•and Tank into the Lakki-Pezu-Tank gauge have been submitted to the 
Eailway Board? If so, have these been passed in the Eailway Budget 
for the next year? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, the question of converting the Dera Ismail 
Khan-Tank Dec luville Eailway to 2' 6" gauge has not been taken up 
yet 


Widening or the Road moii Fort Sandeman towards Draband. 

797. *Mr. Earn Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that the road from Daraban 
to Mughalkot is being widened by blasting in order that two motor cars 
might pass on that road to Fort Sandeman? Are any similar operations 
being made from Fort Sandeman side towards Daraban, if so, when is the 
rOad likely to be finished? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: The road in question is only a track fit for pack 
animals. From Draband to a point a few’ miles beyond Mughalkot it 
lies in the North-West Frontier Province, beyond that in Baluchistan. 
This winter wdth the assistance of a company of Sappers and Miners lent 
by the military authorities, that portion of the road which lies in the 
North-West Frontier Province has been widened and improved and it is 
now fit for light motor traffic as far as Domanda, about half w’ay between 
Draband and Mughalkot. 

On the Baluchistan side nothing more has been done than some blasting 
at Dhanasar to make it more easily passabla by camels. To make this 
section of the road fit for motor transport would be a w^ork of some 
magnitude and it is not possible to say when this is likely to be done. 

Fatal Accidents at the Level Crossing in Jamat.pur, East 
Indian Railway. 

798. Baghunandan Prasad Singli: (a) Are Government aware 
that due to constant shunting and re-shunting of trains and r^ngines at the 
level crossing gate, Jamalpur, East Indian Eailway (Loop Line), fatal 
accidents frequently occur at the spot in question? If so, will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the number 
of accidents that have occurred since January, 1926? 

(b) Do Government propose to open an underground bridge below the 
level crossing aforesaid for pedestrians and open a gate for vehicular traffic 
beyond the northern shunting limit, somewhere near the distance signal, 
so as to prevent such accidents from occurring in future at the spot in 
question? 
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Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: Two latal accidents to pedestrians have occurred 
at the level-crossing in question since January, 1926, and a proposal for 
providing a sub -way for both vehicular and foot traffic at this level crossing 
is under examination by the Agent, East Indian Eailway. 

Provision of a Waiting Shed and Latrines for Third Class 
Passengers at Monghyr. 

799. *Eaja Eaghunandan Prasad Singh: Do the Government propose 
to provide a waiting shed and latrines for the use of third class passengers 
at the railway station at Monghyr, East Indian Eailway, whose number 
is always very large? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Amenities of the kind in question are steadily 
being provided by the Eailway Administration. It is quite impossible for 
Government to decide the relative urgency of the di^erent schemes but they 
will send a copy of the question and answer to the Agent. 

Construction op a new Station at Purabsarai on the East Indian 

Railway. 

800. *Eaja Eaghunandan Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the plan and 
estimate of cost for a new station building at Purabsarai, East Indian Eail- 
way (Monghyr) with adequate accommodation for the booking and other 
necessary offices as well as for passengers has been sanctioned already? 
If so, when is the plan going to be given effect to? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the negative, and the second does not arise. 


Grant of Allow\nces for work on Sundays and Holidays to the 

CLERICAL ST\FF OP THE OfPIOE OF THE DeFUTY MbCHaNIOAL 

Engineer, Jamalfur. 

801. *Eaja Eaghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to say if it is a fact that the clerical stafi in the office of Deputy 
Mechanical Engineer, Jamalpur, East Indian Eailway, get no allowance 
foe attendance, imder orders, on Sundays and other holidays, as is the case 
in the Head offices at Calcutta and the Divisional Superintendent's office, 
etc., at Howrah? 

(b) Is it a fact that Hindu clerks are not allowed to avail themselves 
of Muhammadan holidays, whereas Muhammadan clerks do avail them- 
selves of Hindu holidays in the railway offices at Jamalpur, East Indian 
Eailway? 

(c) If the answer to (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to say if they propose to take necessary action for the 
ledress of the said grievances? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government are making enquiries and will 
communicate with the Honourable Member in due course. 

Running op an Express Train betwpbn Howrah and Dni,Ei VIA 

Jamalfur. 

802. ’^^Eaja Eaghunandan Prasad Singh: Do the Government propose, 
for the convenience of passengers and travellers concerned, to run an 
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express or any other fast train betvteen Howrah and Delhi via Jamaipur 
Junction, East Indian Eailway (Loop Line)? 

Mr. A. A. L* Parsons: An express train (No 41 Up) has been introduced 
between Howrah and Agra via the East Indian Eailway loop line with 
effect from the 1st March. 


Expoet of Cows^ Oxen and Beahmini Bulls. 

803. *Raja Baghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to state how many cows, oxen and Brahmini bulls were exported 
during the year 1925-26 from each Province of India? Were there any 
such animals imported into the coimtry from abroad during the said period? 
If so, what was their number and description'^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: I am sorry that our sea-borne trade 
returns do not go into sufficient detail to enable me to answer the Honour- 
able Member's question. In particular, they do not distinguish between 
Brahmini and other bulls. The only intormation ue have on the subject 
is contained in the latest volume of the above returns, which will be found 
in the Library. I may mention, however, that since the total number of 
•cattle in India has been estimated at a figure in the neighbourhood of 
200 millions, I do not think that the Honourable Member need be unduly 
alarmed, for the exports of cattle in 1925-26 amoimted only to 11,000 head. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that Brahmini bulls require in 
India nowadays to graze in the spacious fields, do Government propose 
to take steps or request landlords and zemindars of India to make allowance 
for leaving sufficient pasture groxmd before they in future import Brahmini 
bulls from abroad? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir. 


Eel EASE OF Political Detenus. 

804. *Eaja Baghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to state when they propose to release or place on their trials the 
detenus under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of 1925 
and Eegulation III of 1818? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me to the short notice question by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on this subject on the 9th February, and my supple- 
mentary reply this morning. 


Pinsionaey Chabges foe tee Post Office Department and the 
Tbleorapk Department. 

805. *Mr. K. C. Neogy: Will the Government be pleased to make a 
statement showing the actual amount expended for pensionary charges 
separately for the Post Office Department and the Telegraph Department 
for the years 1923-24, 1924-25, 1926-26 and 1926-27? 
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Pexsioxaey Ch'iEGes foe the Po'^t Office Defaetmekt and the 
Telegeaph Depahtmekt 

806. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What were the amounts charged in the accounts 
as pensionary charges for the years 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27 
(a) for the Post Office Department, and (b) for the Telegraph Department? 

Sir (3-anen Boy: The information asked for in questions Nos. 805 and 

806 is being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Appoetionment of the shaels cf the Post Office Depaetment, 

THE TeLEOEAPII DePAETMENT AND THE CiVIL DePAETMENT 
OF THE EeVENUE DEEIVED FEOM THE SALE OF 

Postage Stamp^j. 

807 *Mr. K. O, Neogy: What is the method of the apportionment of 
the revenue derived from the sale of stamps among (a) the Post Office De- 
partment, (b) the Telegraph Department, and (c) the Civil Department? 

Civil Depaetment^s shaef of the Eevexite feom thk rale of 

POSTAGE STAMPS. 

808 *Mr. K. O. Neogy: (a) What w^as the proportion of the Civil De- 
partment’s share of the sale of postage stamps in the year 1924-25, to that 
of the Postal Department? 

(b) How did the Government ascertain the amount of Civil Depart- 
ment s share of the sale of postage stamps? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to answer questions 

807 and 808 together. The Civil Department’s share of the sale of postage 
stamps in 1924-25 w'as Pis. 47,39,000 and the Postal Department’s share 

6,57,69,000. The method of apportionment of the shares of the Civil 
and Postal Department is very complicated and cannot easily be explained 
in this answer but I shall be glad to arrange for the metho'dT to be ex- 
plained to the Honourable 2Iember. The method of apportionment of the 
Postal Depaiiiment share between Posts and Telegraphs is given in foot- 
note (a) on page 8 of the Detailed Statements in support of the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department Demands for Grants which was circulated 
to the Honourable Members with the Budget papers. 

Port Office shabe of the Eevenfb feom the rale op Postage Stamps. 

809. *Mr. K, O. Neogy: 1. (a) Is it not a fact that calculating at the 
minimum rate of half-anna for a postcard, one anna for a paid letter, three 
annas for a registered letter, four annas for a registered parcel, together 
with the sum of 22 lakhs of rupees realised as insurance fee, the sale of 
postage stamps on account of Post Cffice work would amount to 
Es. 6,27,16,415, in the year 1924-25? 

(b) Is it not a fact that a considerable number of postal articles re- 
quire more than the minimum postage rates? 

2. (a) Is it a fact that Es. 6,37,26,000 was the amount credited to the 
Post Cffice accounts as its share of the sale of postage stamps in the year 
1924-25? 

(b) If so, how do the Government reconcile this figure with the figure 

?« r\«i4 *1 
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Sir C-£nen Eoy: 1. {a) The Honourable Meinbor's js 

approxin..‘dely correct. 

(?)) Yes, though tne uumber of po&l&i articles jequiring more than the 
miniiuiim postage rales represents a coniparatiYely small percentage of 
the total number dealt with. 

2. (a) Yes. 

(b) The dihereuce between the two amounts is due to the fact that 
no postage is realised in India on the following classes of articles trans- 
mitted through the post Vv'hich are included in the statistics of traffic: 

(1) Articles received from foreign countries, 

(2) Articles sent on postal and telegraph service, and 

(3) Articles that certain Indian States are entitled under their 

agreements with the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
to send on a frank without postage. 

I would add for the information of the Honourable Member that the 
traffic statistics published in the Annual Eeport of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Department are based on an actual count spread over two weeks 
only and must therefore be regarded merely as rough estimates. 

, Cost of managing the Post Office Savings Bank. 

810. *Mr. El. 0. Neogy: 1. (a) How do the Government calculate the 
cost of managing the Savings Bank Department? 

(b) Is it a fact that the cost of managing the Savings Bank Department 
for 1923-24 was estimated at Es. 21,87,000, and that the cost for 1926-27 
was estimated at Es. 22,12,000? 

(c) Did the latter sum include an extraordinary expenditure of 
Es. 1,61,000, being the purchase value of 40 Savings Bank Adding 
Machines ? 

(d) If answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, was not the normal ex- 
penditure for 1926-27 Es. 20,61,000? 

(e) Is it a fact that compared to the amount of Savings Bank work in 
1923-24, there has been an increase of work in 1925-26? If so, what is the 
extent of this increase? 

2. Do Government propose to consider the desirability of calculating 
the cost of the management of the Savings Bank work on the basis of a 
percentage of the total amount at credit? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: 1. (a) The cost of 
managing the Post Office Savings Banks has hitherto been calculated at 
8 annas per account on the number of active accounts plus f per cent, on 
the amount standing at the credit of depositors on 1st October. The ques- 
tion of revising the basis of adjustment is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

(b) Yes. 

<c) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 

B 
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(e) Yes. The number of accounts rose from 2,089,314 in 1923-24 to 
2,317,390 m 1925-26 and the total deposit balances at the close of those 
years from P^s. 24.78.94.875 to Es. 27,23,28,972. 

2. Investigations into the actual cost of the work in question indicate 
that the basis of cost should be the number of transactions, and not the 
total amount at credit. As, however, the actual cost of the work done by 
the audit office in this connexion can be ascertained exactly the Govern- 
ment of India propose to base the assessment of cost on a transaction rate 
to cover the work in the Post Office, flm actual audit charges. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the management of the post 
offices has got various sources of income, do Government propose to reduce 
the rales of postcards and envelopes in the Budget next week? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Budget proposals of 
111 } Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, are already before the 
House 

Dlcbeasu in the amount oe Telegraph Work hone by Combined 

Offices. 

811. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) What has been the increase of telegraph 
work done by combined offices in 1926-27 over that of 1925-26? 

(b) What will be the increase of the cost of doing telegraph work by 
combined offices on account of increases of pay sanctioned? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) A comparison of the figures for the first nine months 
of 1926-27 with those of the corresponding period of 1925-26 shows that 
there has been a decrease of about 1*9 and 1‘7 per cent, in the number 
of telegrams sent and delivered from combined offices respectively. 

(b) Information on the subject is being collected and will be furnished 
t< j the Honourable Member when compiled. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: Is the Honourable Member aware, Sh, that many 
of these questions in connection with Post Offices would not require to be 
asked if the Annual Eeport of that Department w^ere issued regularly? The 
Beport for the year ending on the 31st March. 1926, was not in the Library 
two or three days ago. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member aware that most of the 
information asked for is not available in the Annual Eeport? 

Credit given to the Post Office under (1) share of Marine 
Subsidies, and (-1) Free Services tendebed to Indian 

St \tes. 

812. *Mr. K. 0. Heogy: (c) Is it a fact that up to the year 1923-24 
credits ivere given to Post Office xmder (1) share of marine subsidies, and (2) 
free services rendered to Indian States? 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative, what was the reason for not giving 
credit to the Post Office under the said heads in subsequent years? 

The HonouraBle Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (6). I would invite 
the Honourable Member’s attention to the relevant portion of my speech 
in this House on the 10th March, 1926, in connection with a motion by 
the Honourable Mr. Piama Aivangar in wffiieh' similar information was 
asked for. 
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Credit given to the Post Oepice tor the Cost ot Work done 

JN CONNECTION WITH GOVERNMENT SeCUIIIIIES, 

813. *Mr. K* O. Neogy: Is am credit given to the Post Ofhce for the 
cost of work done in connection with Government Securities? If not, why 
not? 

Sir Ganen Boy: Yes. The latter part of the question does not arise. 

Number oe Post Oefi^ls maintained poii Poljticiu or Miutarv 

PURPOSEb. 

814. *Mr. K. 0 . Keogy: (a) Wli it is the number ot post otiices and the 
length of main lines maintained for political or military purposes? 

(6) What IS the estimated cost ot maintaming the said post offices and 
main lines for the year 1926-27? 

(c) What is the estimated income from the said Post offices? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a), (b) and (c). My pre- 
sent information is that no post office of mail line is maintained solely for 
political or military purposes in respect of which the loss in w^orking is not 
borne by the authorities concerned; but I am having the matter further 
examined. 


THE CUEEENCY BILL— confd. 

Mr. President : The House will now proceed to consider the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General in 
Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange, clause by clause. 

Before we proceed further with this Bill, I think I should clear the 
air by making a short statement about the order in which the Chair pro- 
poses to take the various amendments. There are two main questions in- 
volved in the Bill and the amendments together: (1) tfie question of 
ratio and (2) the question of the introduction of a gold standard with gold 
cuiTency in circulation. I am of opinion, and I am sure the House will 
agree with me, that both these questions should be dealt with independently 
of each other and separately as far as possible. The principal question 
raised by the Bill and which aSects all "flauses of the Bill alike is that of 
the rupee ratio, and it is but proper, therefore, that that question should 
be disposed of first. I find that clause 4 raises exclusively the question 
of ratio and amendments thereto are also confined to the same question, 
while clauses 2 and 8 and the amendments to them raise questions of the 
demonetisation of the sovereign and the introduction of a gold standard and 
gold currency along with the question of ratio. I propose, therefore, to 
take up clause 4 and the amendments to it first. These amendments will 
be taken up in the order of priority of notices, and I find that amendment 
No. 56 standing in the name of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was received first. 
The ouestion, therefore, before the House now is that clause 4 do stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. H. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : 
Sit), I wish to get one point cleared up. Personally, X have no objection 
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[Mr. N. C. Xelkar.] 

to the coui^se buggesied ior anticipating a particular amendment, but after 
that IS done and the amendment is disposed of one way or the other, what 
u ill be the position of the other amendments that are on the agenda? 
I wTsh to state that this anticipation of one particular later amendment 
should be made, if necessary, without prejudice to the other amendments 
that are already there. 

Mr. President: As soon as the question of ratio is disposed of by the 
House, other amendments will be allowed to be moved, provided they are 
othex*wise admissible. If the House decides in favour of Is. 6d. as against 
Is. 4d., that decision will have to be embodied in the other amendments 
and the Chair will permit necessary alterations in them for that purpose. 
But this is of course subject to the question of admissibility of those amend- 
ments. 

Mr, Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : On a point of 
vorder, Sir. The question of the ratio is only a subsidiary matter. If the 
amendments which we have sent in in connection with the gold currency 
are adopted, the ratio becomes only a subsidiary matter and as such, if we 
take up clause 4 now, it will in a way block the way for the introduction 
of the gold standard with gold currency. 

Mr, President: The question of the gold currency will not be blocked 
by the procedure I have suggested. The Honourable Member will be per- 
fectly entitled to move his amendment on the gold currency and the gold 
standard if that amendment is otherwise in order. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta (Bombay City ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) . 
Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in clause 4 for the -words ‘ twenty-on© rupees three annas and ten pies * the 
words ‘ twenty-three rupees fourteen annas and four pies * be substituted.” 

Sir, this amendment grapples straight off with the question of the ratio; 
while the question of a gold standard and gold currency is accepted by 
all of us on this side of the House as a question of paramount importance, 
the fact remains that even at the time when the gold standard is introduced 
and a gold currency is put into active circulation, the existing contracts 
and existing obligations will have to be converted into gold at a certain 
ratio and the question of the ratio will all the same have to be decided 
* at that time. In fact, I submit that the question of the ratio, though 
secondary in importance to the gold standard, has got to be settled first 
in order. Sir, I do not want to go at length into ancient history, but 
when we are about to decide a momentous issue it is but natural that we 
should feel it necessary to record one by one each step that ha® been 
taken in the immediate past by Government to arrive at the present 
position. I will not start with the history of 1879, but more recent history 
la certainly relevant, if we want to understand the issue involved in this 
question, I shall begin with the appointment of this Boyal Commission. 
Sir, the appointment of a Commission was insisted upon by this side of 
the House long before the Government at last agreed to It, but the 
appointment was made quite regardless of the wishes and the sentiments 
of the House and in every way objectionable and unacceptable to the 
.people of this country. On the 25th August 1925, — ^I think that was the 
date— we moved an adjournment of this House to show our disapproval 
of the personnel of the Commission. When the adjournment motion 
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in Aiic;;usl 1925 was about to be put to the "vote the Honourable the finance 
Memoer and the Honourable the Home Member became vciy grave 
according to the report in the Times of India here. The Times of India 
report says: **Then he (that is, Sir Basil Blackett) became very grave’'. 
And ii further sa\s: “The Homo IMember v^as even gi’avc’’*. ” The 
gravity was due to the fact that they regarded it as a sacrilege for this part 
of the House to criticise the personnel oi any Commission uhieh Govern* 
meat had appointed. That any step which the Government nad taken 
should be questioned by th<* Hmso was a mailer to them of very great 
gravity And the Home llEember anxiously told us that, ii o did any- 
thing like this ogain. self-respecting and capable men would not under- 
take to join such Coniinissions. Now, Sir. I entirely repudiate that kind 
of argumenl. Any body who offers himself for public service, anyone 
who offers to servo on a Commission which is to decide hnallv or at any 
rate for years to come these important issues, his merits and his quali- 
fications shall be publicly canvassed and we the representative^ of the 
people had every right — indeed it w’^as our duty — ^to toll the Goveminent 
whdi e 11k light oi their nominees. If these people have syich thin 
ski^m thnt they cannot stand such criticisms, the\ must not join such Com- 
missions. But it is preposterous to say that because Government — w>^hieh 
siin]ily means a coterie of foreigners — appoints certain people to a com- 
mit it or a commission, this House must accept it without demur. I 
conm'-t accept this principle, and if these gentlemen will not serve on these 
Commissions, all the better for the country. 

Sir, 1 must now go into the merits of the personnel itself. I do not 
want to analyse the merits of all the members because the Britishers 
who were there came to serve their country. Sir Henry Strakc&ch, oi 
whom so much was made, had also muddled the currency of South 
Africa before he was appointed to the Commission. Mr. Samuel Evans, 
who T think is a member of the South African Parliament, wrote to me 
ou November 1925 that “ Sir Henry Strakosch, a member of the recently 
appointed Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency, was largely responsible 
for our currency troubles." So even in South Africa this gentleman, 
Sir Henry Strakosch, has created trouble and his currency excursions 
in South Africa have not been appreciated. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : There are 
people like Mr. Jamnadas Mehta even in South Africa. 

Mr. Jamnadas M* Mehta: I do not understand what that means. Here 
is an authority who says that Sir Henry Strakosch 's labours v/ere not 
appreciated in South Africa. The Chairman of that Commission was so 
enamoured of what he had done that soon after the report was out he 
did not hesitate to make rude references to a colleague of his, I mean 
my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. Then Mr. Samuel Evans says: 

^ In the matter of currency investigations Governments and Parliamentary Com- 
mittees often act like Kaffir tribes and some company promoters. They employ pre- 
ferably experts who will support their own pet theories.*’ 

This is how Sir Henry Strakosch was spoken of by Mr. Samuel Evans. 

Coming to the Indian portion of the personnel, Sir, I will only say that 
so far as Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was concerned, we expressed our dis- 
approval of his nomination in no uncertain terms and I emphasized that 
he did not represent anybody, that if he stood for any election he would 
be defeated, and within three months it was proved that nobody wanted 
him. I do not want to speak of Sir Eajendranath except that 
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Mr. J. A. Wadia of Bombay described him as a gentleman who possessed 
crass ignorance about the sub 3 Gct on which he was talking. Then, Sir, 

1 am Sony to say that Professor Coya]ee also became pail and parcel of 
this paitnersliip. The emergence ot learned men in the public arena 
for supporting the pet theories of Government is not a new factor in this 
count 2 y^ When Lord Curzon wanted to undermine Ihe foundations of 
higlir^r education in this country, he also took advantage of a well-known 
professor, Dr. Bhandarkar; it is not for the first time that we have the 
misfortune of our own learned men lending Ihemselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the aims of the bureaucracy. These gentlemen are appointed 
in the name of India; they become part and parcel of the buioaucratic 
system, accept the pre-conceived notions of Government, and in a word, 

I should say they sell Iheir souls to Government. They deserve in my 
humoie opinion the severest condemnation. The only member of that 
Commission who represented public opinion and who has deserved 
well of this country and who has devoted his great gifts and his great 
opportunity, and his time and energy for Wo solid years practically to 
this important question, is, as everybody knows, my Honourable friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; and whatever the foreign expert opposite 
and his henchmen might say against him, however much they may 
scofi at him, when these genii emen have gone to their homes, after these 
coiilrj\ ciNie^ are forgotten, the name (i Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas 
will be found eu'shrined in the hearts of his countrymen whose cause he 
has tried so ably to protect. 

Sir, we cannot accept the ralio under which tor obtaining currency 
we are to give one tola of gold and get in return Es, 21-3-10, but we must 
have the old ratio under \^hich for n tola of gold we can get Ps 23-14-1. 
Wo do not accept the conclusions of this Commission which are based 
ov Iv.'o statements. One is that prices have adjusted approximately to 
the now ratio, and secondly, that whatever may bo the methods by which 
this adjustment was arrived at, it is the de facto ratio and the methods 
by which it was arrived at were immaterial. If that was the only reason 
tor the appointment of a Commission, namely, that the de facto ratio must 
be accepted regardless of the method by which it vras arrived at, then, 
what is the use of appointing a Commission at all? I find that a sum of 
Es 3,31,000 was spent on this Commission and if they were simply to 
register the decree of Government, I do not see why a Commission should 
have been appointed for the investigation of a thing which had already 
been done. If the Commission was simply to write a report accepting as a 
matter of course the de facto ratio it could have been wdtten even by 
my Honourable friend Mr. Sham Narayan Singh. 

Mr. M. Jojshi (Nominaled * Labour Interests): May I ask the 
Honour*' ble Member one questiem, whether if he goes to the right place 
by a nTong method he will again go back and walk io tlie right place 
by ihe right method? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: While there is time, I will, and 1 maintain 
there is ample time. I say that if the fact that the de facto ratio exists 

Ihe only justification, then I repeat that my Honourable fritmd, Eai 
Bahadur Sham Narayan Singh could well have been posted on this Com- 
mission and he would have written this report. 
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The Honourable Six BaeOl Blackett: Or even Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: I would not have written it. that 

being the case, we cannot accept this conclusion that because the de facto 
ratio if there we must accept it. That proposition has only to be stated 
to demonstrate its absurdity. 

Then, Sir, the other question whether prices have adjusted themselves 

is, c£ course, the right test; if prices have adjusted themselves substan- 

tially and approximately, though not completely, then the stabilisation 
must take place at that rate. This may be accepted but it is perfectly 
clear that it is a platitude and does not require any contradiction (Hear, 
hear.) But the whole question is W'he%er the prices have adjusted them- 
selves and it is quite clear that they have not. (Some Honourable 
Members: No, no,’’) I am going to establish beyond a shadow of 

doubt that the prices have not adjusted themselves, that they cannot 
adjust and lhat they wiiJ not adjust themselves at the sweet will even 
of a great Finance Member. .With great enthusiasm the Honourable the 
Finance Member quoted Professor Vakil’s book yesterday. I tbink in 
was the last book lo which he should have resorted The prices to whica 
Professor Vakil’s book refers are the prices only of those ccpimodities 
which enter into our export trade and the internal prices of those com- 
modities. That is not Ihe point at issue The question is wb*’^eher the 
prices not merely in the narrow sense of prices of foodstuffs which ffguro 
in our export trade but prices in the wider and economic and seientiho 
sense — the prices of money, the prices of leases, the prices of debt, the 
prices of public service — in fact, all things for which we hiuo to pay 
money — ^v’hether the prices of them have adjusted themselves, whether 
the iv-^nts of leases, whether the rates of interest on mortgage debts, 
whethtr the salaries of pubhc servants, whether wages have adjusted them- 
selves to the new ratio. All these are prices in the economic sense, and I 
want to tell the Honourable Member quite clearly that even if he wishes 

it, they will not respond to his desire, they cannot adjust themselves all 
within the same time Here is the statement of Professor J. M. Keynes. 
What does ho say? He only refers to the 10 per cent, appreciation of the 
pound sterling and says that prices do not adjust themselves so easily. 
He says that if everybody accepted 10 per cent, less when you accelerate 
the sterling by 10 per cent, adjustment would be complete. Similarly, we 
say that if all of us accepted 12*J per cent, less the moment Is. 6d. is put 
into force, the adjustment would be complete. But it is impossible to 
have a state of things in which an adjustment of 12^ per cent, will take 
place automatically simultaneously in all these matters. This is what 
Mr. Keynes says : 

But, in practice . . . , this does not happen, some prices of which the 
wholesale prices of raw materials entering into international trade are typical, adjust 
themselves rapidly. 

— ^this is the only case in which prices adjust themselves rapidly — 

Others, of which the cost of living is typical, are stickier and move more slowly.*' 

— the cost of living does not adjust itself so quickly as my Honourable 
friend would desire — 

” Others, of which waafes are typical, are stickier still. Others, of which interest 
on the national debt and a number of other budgetary commitments are typical, being 
contractual and only alterable by something in the nature of repudiation, do not move 
at all." 
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Tiicso are the facts of economic condilions, that thr^o are lour kinds o£ 
prices and ouh one of the prices adjusts itself quickly in response 
to this {‘Iiange in the ratio. The others are sticky and do not respond 
to the pr!ju>tiaeni so quickly. I will take only one case. We pay 
nearly Rs. 70 crorcs of rupees e%ciy ;j;car on our civil and military 
estabii'^liiiicuts including raihvays. I van! to ask Government whether 
the prices ui these services — a public servant is one who has sold his 
time aid cneryi to Government and the salan is the price wo pay 
for h — ha\e the salaries of these officer-s tidjusted themselves to the new 
ratiol^ If they hate, instead of Es, 70 crores paid on these establish- 
nL*nl'^ ue would he pet mg about E« 60 crores io-da;^ I think the 
Hou^g is entitled to an ansvver ivliether a Es. 10 crores reduction in 
the salmefc, of the permaiieiit cstablishinenls of the Government of 
Tnd»a alone hrs been accomplished If not, where is the adiustment all 
round, of tvliicli the Oomnu’^^ion is talk'rg^' The onh gentleman whose 
balar, eoulJ nor ])e la di ced htcaube h(‘ <tYi\«-d niter the ratio had become 
Is. 6d gold is His Excellency the Viceroy and so his salary need not be 
reduced But the rest oi these establishments who are trying to have 
1,9. 6{7 for the nurpose of their own personal benefit — their salaries should 
be reduced hv 124 per cent, and I ask these Benches opposite w’hcther 
any one of them is prepared to pan with a single copper coin out of the 
huge salaries which they are getting every month. Ii they want the adjust- 
ment to be complete, thc\ miist rise from their seats and say *We give up 
124 per cent, of our salaries’ I know” “thev are stickier still” in the words 
of Professor Keynes. They will not accept the 12| per cent, reduction. 
Until they accept it is no use talking about the existence of an adjustment 
all round The same is the case about the interest on our rupee debt. 
Until the adjustments have taken place, and these can never take place 
during the period of the currency of these loans, this country will have to 
pay interest at the old rate when the rupee w”as at la. 4d. ; to-day every 
rupee contains 8’47 grains of gold as against 7*53 grains of gold, so that 
every rupee that we pay by w^ay of interest is a higher irupee, more valu- 
able rupee in terms of gold than the rupee at -which the debt w’-as contract- 
ed. {An Honourable Member: ‘‘Question.*’) You may question the fact* 
that it is broad day light now”. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : Would you 
reduce your Es 20 allowance? 

Hr. Jamuadas M, Mehta: If these adjustments have to take place I 
am willing to have these personal allowances and travelling allow’-ances cuk 
down by 12^ per cent. Then only will the adjustment be complete. I 
have already risen from my seat and made that statement but the other 
side is not going to make that statement. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are your party men willing to reduce it? (Honourable 
Members: “All are willing,”) 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Interest on debt cannot be adjusted The 
repayment of the capital cannot be adjusted by 12J per cent, reduction. 
Rents on long-term leases cannot adjust themselves. Similarly, the liabi- 
lities of the ryot by way of land revenue continue at the old rate when the 
rupee was 7*53 grains of gold; he has to pay for every rupee of laud 
revenue not 7*53 grains of gold but 8*47 grains of gold. These are 
collossal losses. These are the sacrifices which are being made day after 
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day and they cinnot bo adjusted in terms of the new ratio at the dictation 
of a Eovai Commissioa and, until they have adjusted themselves, 
the sacriuee for tljis non -adjustment t^ili have to be nia'^lc by the people 
of this country, by iIjc tiller of the soil by the manufacturer and by 
evei;jborl"" who is a producer in this coimti^ . Everybody who lives by 
the sw^at ol r’s brov is made \ > lod ’’’'d n^oil more and mcn‘ in order that 
the Einaiice Mtinbcr's new tanc^lcd rft’o ma\ cuaic halo torce Then, Sir, 
it is said “Oh, ii is no use comnlainin;;^ ; we have arrived at the new ratio 
b-' naturil procG-«^^'s i nd thefv'^ro thv* .ev-paver slioidd not be deprived of 
the bcnefii'^ vrliich he I'^ns cot b\ TLlura** forces’" The Fin<ince IMember 
in a speech wh cb h ' made 'c 1^‘23 f ^so in has hocu at some nains 
to show that tliis rise in »he ratio owinc to monetary stringency has been 
dii*^ to a natural cause In bis budget speech, paragraph 46, of 1925-26, 
he said: 

“ Natiuftl cATises cfuineeted vntii the nioven'>ents of exchange ?ncl prices 

have leecntly tended to <=‘xci»'i^Q:e Ihe tax-nayer onghi not to he arbitrarily 

deprived of acbcUitige v ’nch had come to him Finm natnral causes/’ 

Then aaain ho s^iid on tln^ 11 1h Jul\ 1924, vohon open’ng the nevt building 
of the Central Bank oi Indij at Calcutta, ‘ sh’ingt^nev in the money mar- 
ket has its root in ihe Licis of nature.” Yow, Sir, let us turn to these 
‘natural’ facts about which the Finance Men'ber has been so eloquent. 
These natural facts would be found depicted in Appendix No 98, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Eox'al Comnub«ion, and will show how nature has worked 
to bring about both stringency and the rise in the ratio This Appendix 
No. 98 contains the exchange of various telegrams between the Secretary 
of State and the Oroveniment of India. While we are told in publio 
speeches that the rise in the ratio and the money stringency is due to natur- 
al causes and the movements of world prices, here is the admission of the 
Government of India themselves as to how this stringenov has been brought 
about. The telegram says “It is beginning to be realised generally (the 
impl’cation being that no body could even understand it till now) that the 
stringency in the money market is the direct outcome of Government 
action.” So, the so-called nature is the Government action which has led 
to the monetary- stringency and the admission is “We have done it secretly 
enough till no\!v', nobody has been able to understand it ” but “it is now 
beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the money market 
is the direct outcome of Government action, in contracting currency or in- 
placing strict limits on the possibility of expansion.” In private they admit 
what they are doing, and but for the publication of Appendix No 98, the 
world would not have known what a great divergence exists between the 
professions of the Government in public and their secret actions. The 
Government have been caught red handed raising the rupee by manipula- 
tion and no more damaging telegrams were published to condemn this Gov- 
ernment for what they were doing against the interests of this country. 
The statement that it is now beginning to be realised generally that the 
stringency in the money market is the direct outcome of Government action 
in contracting currency flies in the face of the statement that the stringency 
is due to the natural causes of the world movements of prices. But that 
is not all. There is also the admission in these telegrams that they had 
already made up their mind that the ratio should be maintained at Is. 6d. ; 
they only wanted somebody to say formally that it was right. The word 
“formally** is actually used. Here are the words: 

“ The general policy which we have tentatively in mind would be to fix in our 
own mind on 1^?. 6d. sterling as the figure at which we desire to stabilise the rupee 
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so long as this primal purpose is not endangered which is only likely in the event of 
renewed falling m guM \alue of sterling and to wait until gold and sterling are on a 
par before fixing the rupee by Statute.*’ 

This teiegraiii is dated the 8th October, 1924. It is clear from this that 
they had already made up their mind on the subject. If you fix it at 
CJ. sterling to-day the moment sterling reaches par with gold it will be- 
come autmnaticaily lo\ Od. gold This admission in the telegram of the 
8th October, 1924, condemns this Government as one which was secretly 
conspii'ino to force u]> the ratio, while saying publicly that it was due to 
natural causes. This document will remain on record to prove that this 
Government CMimot be trusted with the public finances or of the welfare of 
the peoole of tliis country. This is the history of how this ratio was raised. 
Neither pneos huvt' adjustt‘d theuisc'lvt's has this so-called natural ap- 
pre(*:a1ion been dm to aii\ ntitural causes This House must therefore 
ret use to acct‘pt the dc fro fo ratio wdiich lias ]>een achieved by doubtful 
nu‘thods and also b^‘eaU'^e tlu adjU-Miiem of tvonomic conditions in India 
to the nvsv ivtio lia^ seanaU \et begun That bta'ng the case the results 
of the non-ftdiustmenl s must ha borm‘ bv the remaii‘h>g section of the 
people I Hill teh on Sir, who a tln^ Ije-nefit oi this i^on-adiustment 

until the f)r<‘C(‘'^s is f'onipl'^e Air FincliP'^ ShuTos on belialf of the Gov- 

eiainienl ot India has pn‘]>ai^d *?» mitionjd mcaporandnni of the balance 
of pa\ment^ of ell nations,” and w'e ( ;ni 'jflaiU'o f^'orn T vlio gets the 

benefit of tht‘ hijjher value of the rupee T Ma\ sa\ that it is a statement 

made on ])aoes 19 — 22 ot* Air. Findlay Sliiiras’ National Memorandum of 
Balances of P<a%nieiits, 1910 to 1923, a copy of which I think is in the 
Libran Sir, there Air. Shlrras says that the profits of foreign companies 
iind of foreign investors and baiildng and insurance companies who operate 
in India, are 26 crores of the first and 9 crores of the second, namely, 35 
croros in all Tln‘v must have increased considerablv since 1923 but we 
will take that figure of 35 crores as the profits of these foreinrn investors 
and capitalists in this country*, and wdmn they remit the'^e profits to their 
homes thev will get every pound cheaper by the difierence betw^een 15 and 13 
rupees Therefore. ihes«.‘ foreign investors, in remitting their profits home 
make a profit of 4 to 5 croros of mpees n a ear on account of the higher 
ratio. The Govt^nuuent themselves admit that they make oxchansre profits 
of from B to 4 croros Then, Sir, the rest of the profits are made bv the 
importers of fnrois'n aidicles. It is known that the importers of forc^'srn 
goijs are inalnh rich people 93 ]>er cent, of these imports, aecordinjr to 
us. are used by the bettor classes the rich classes, and when you total 
up the four crores in the case of the foreign investors, the 3 to 4 crores 
w’bich Governinont is niakins’, and then the profits on imported luxury 
articles you can understand the loss w'hich the producer and manufacturer 
in this conn in has to suffer. All these 40 crores of profits are made ^fcy 
the iniporiiu’s and users of foreign imports, by foreigners who are operating 
ip this country, including the Government, and the total of 40 crores thus 
conies from the pockets of the people of this country. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: AVhat about the capitalists? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Well* if the capitalists are able to lose 40 
croroR in a vear then even Bir Y’etor Sassoon with all his boasted crores 
would not he able to meet these losses for a long time But it is the poor 
people of this countrv w^bo are mulcted of the ^40 crores every year in 
order to make up these profits of the foreign importers, the foreign Govern- 
ment and the foreign capitalists. 
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Then, Sir, we have the question of this debt. My friend Sir Victor 
Sassoon explained the other day that if we go to Is. 6cL we will have to 
increase our rupee debt by 4 crores of sovereigns; for every rupee both of 
‘Capital and of mterest we will have to pay more grains of gold when the 
time for payment comes if we go to Is. 6d. in place of Is. 4d. Now, Sir, 
that statement was challenged by the Finance Member and my friend 
Br. Macphail also tried to say something which nobody understood here. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir Victor Sassoon and otlier 
mtellgent people understood it. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Sir, that intelligence is welcome to the 
Honourable the Finance Member. I hope he will liave the intelligence 
to follow this, namely, that when I pay one grain of go^d more for every 
rupee that I am bound to pay, I am paying more than 1 am obliged to. 
(The Honourable the Finance l^Iember shook his head ) Your arith- 
naetic is at fault. If I am obliged to pay 8 instead of 7 then certainly I 
am losing one grain on every rupee I pay. 

The Eevd. Dc. E. M. Macphail (Madras, European). And ^ou borrow- 
ed at Is. 6d. and 2s. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: In the words of Br. IMoonje, I am very glad 
;ou raised that point I want here to understand from the Government 
and from Br. Macphail vrhether they insist that the debt which v/e have 
incurred has to be paid at the exact ratio at wliich it wa^ rais(d I 
■^vaIlt to understand it. I know that they cannot say so. 

The Eevd. Br. E. M. Macphail: May I simply point out to Mr. 

Jamnadas Mehta that Sir Victor Sassoon himself seemed to think that it 
should be paid at that rafce. because he deducted the money which we 
borrowed at Is. 4d. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I would ask \ou whether it is possible for 
t-nybody 30 or 60 years later lo pay a debt m the identical ratio at which 
ho raised that debt. It will be either 120 for a bond of 100 or it will be 
80. Will the creditor take one rupee less when the bond matures? I 
ask Br. Macphail how he is going to teach his students in the Christian 
CVllege. When the bond is presented for a debt incurred 60 years ago 
v^ill he turn to the ratio at which the debt was incurred and will he pay 
more or less according to that ratio, or only the 100? I -wait for an 
answer. 

The Eevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: My answer to the Honourable ^Member 
is this, that of course if you are a business person naturally you pay at 
the market rate. But I understood we v^ere talking about the moral 
question, the inequity of saddling the country with a debt which it had 
not incurred. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am glad the Honoimable Member ndinits 
that it is absurd to conti nd that the rate at which the debt was raised 
ought to be the rate at which it should be paid. 

An Honourable Member: Why does the country make that very propo- 
sition in regard to the agricultural debt? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You had batter ask the Agricultural Com- 
mission. I cannot see any sense in that. 
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An Honourable Member: AIj’ Jamnada& Melita belongs to the Cur- 
renev League. Ke puts loi’.’f^ard that argument. 

Mr. Jamnaias 11. Msbta: I do not belong to the Currency League; the 
Cmrency League belongs to me. 

riio Henourab^'e Sir Basil Blackefct: The best statement of its value 
that I'ove yec heard. 

Mr. Jamnaias M. Mehta: Therefore, Sir, I mamtjnn that it is not 
possible 3 or anybody to consider the rate of exchange at which the debt 
rai'^cd, and one of the imporiant po‘nls which the Honourable the 
Financ ]\Ie.nber made when replying to the general budget debate tbere- 
tore absoluteh disappears in tl-^e light of these facts. It is absurd and 
preposterous. Then ]'e went into the question of payment in terms of 
commodity value I want to expose another absurdity in the matter of 
this debt question which the Honourable the Finance Member has tried 
to impose on this House He savs, what o-** the commodity value of the 
debt? I want to ask him whether he proposes to pay the debt as it 
matures on the basis of the commodity value of that debt when raised. 
In that case I will ask him to answer this question. He wnll^find from 
the index numbers of wholesale prices in India and in foreign countries 
that the index number for India in 1918 was 236 as compared with 100 
for 1914, Well, Sir, we have raised some crores of rupees of debt in the 
years 1917, 1918 and ,1919, when the commodity value or the price level, 
which is the same thing, was 236 as against 100 in 1914. Supposing 
some of this debt matured to-day The commodity value to-day is 146 
as against 100 for 1914 and 236 for 1918. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: In order to correct this, may 1 
■just point out that the commodity number of prices in 1918 as compared 
'^ith 1914 was 178 and not 236. 

Mr. Jaxnnadas M. Mehta: Well, Sir, I have here the Labour Gazette 
published by the Government of Bombay. It is the number for January 
1927, the latest. It gives the price levels as 236 for 1918. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What does that compare with? It 
is not 100 for 1914 but something a great deal higher. That is a com- 
parison with 1870 or thereabouts. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: No, Sir, it is 1914. It is mentioned here at 
page 468 of this Gazette that 100 was the figure for 1914 and 286 in 1918 
and 146 in 1926. I ask the Honourable the Finance Member whether he 
contends that he must pay the debt in terms of commodity value, whether 
the debt which was raised when the commodity value was 236 will, when 
the time comes for payment, be paid in terms of 146; this is the other 
preposterous fallacy to which the Honourable the Finance Member lent 
lumself. You can neither pay your debt at the rate of exchange at which 
it was raised, nor in the commodity value of the time it was raised. You 
have to pay the bond in terms of the bond as it matures, and the po’nt 
which we have been making is this, — ^that you are now settling the ratio 
of this country; when the time of repayment comes, you will have to 
consider whether, when that time comes, you will pay it at Is. 4d. or at 
Is. 6d» That is the only question. Bs. lOO must be paid — ^there is no- 
question of commodity value, there is no question of the rate of exchange^ 
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Es. 100 must be paid, and the question beiore the House is not the 
ratio, no! the commodity value, but whether you will repay it at Is. 4d. 
or l.s Qd. : and in that cabe we maintain, Sh, in spite of anything that 
has been said from the (iovernment Benches, m spile oi anything chat 
anybody can sa\, wo mamlam that wo lose four crores of pounds for 
our rupee debt if we go to Is. 6d. to-day Well, Sir, that is the question 
of the principal. The same applies to the interest. In the meantime under 
the 18d. ratio we will have to pay interest at the higher level. 

Sir, we have tried lo point out in the statement which was issued 
yesterday to the Press and to the public in general that it is the higher 
ratio of the rupee which enables the Finance Member to boast of the 
so-called surpluses. And here I must not omit to pay my most reverential 
tribute of praise to that great Parsi, IMr. B. F. Madon, whose unrivalled 
mastery has not only (An Honourable Member on the Government Benches 
laughed) — ^why do you laugh ^ You are one of his servants. 

Mr. President: Order, order 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: The Honourable gentleman is a servant of Mr. 
Madon s it is not for him to laugh when Mr. Madon ’s services are appre- 
ciated. I challenge anybody to show that Mr. Madon’s statements are 
wrong — ^to prove, not merely to assert — ^the whole speech of the Finance 
Jlember is full of assertions. Mr. Madon has shown in the statement I 
am referring to that nominally the rupee expenditure of the Government 
-of India has gone down; but in terms of gold, the expenditure of the Gov- 
•ernment of India has increased, which implies a concealed burden on the 
people of this country. The year of grace 1924-25 was the year in which 
the full effects of the PKetrenehment Committee’s labours w^ere reflected, 
and we had a gold expenditure of 78 millions at that time. That represent- 
ed, at the rate of exchange prevailing at that time, Is. 2^7rgold, 129 
crores of rupees. In the subsequent year, 1925-26, from 78 millions in gold 
the expenditure of this country rose to 98 millions in terms of gold, w^hich 
means that it rose by nearly 20 millions in terms of gold, although the 
figure remained 130 crores in place of 129 because in the meantime the 
ratio had risen from Is. 2 jV to ls.5^^5-. The rates of exchange are taken 
from the memorandum on Currency in the proceedings of the Eoyal Com- 
mission in which these figures are worked out, so that their authenticity is 
heyoncl doubt. So 20 millions of sovereigns were mulcted from the people 
of "this country in 1925-26 more than in 1924-25 which represented the 
high-w'ater mark of retrenchment — ^in the second year the expenditure was 
95 millions, that is, 17 millions more than the high-water mark of retrench- 
ment in 1924-25; and in the current year it is 93 millions, i.a., 16 millions 
gold sovereign in excess over 1924-25. This 93 millions do not complete 
the whole story. You will have to .add the provincial contributions, as 
they are in the Budget remitted only conditionally; therefore, if you want 
really to understand the position, you must add those things, and the 
figure would stand 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What have the provincial contri- 
butions got to do with our expenditure? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am simply teUing you for the purposes of 
the accoimt that the provincial contributions were there. 

The Hbnourabla Sir Basil Blackett: They were not our expenditure, 
they were part of our revenue. 
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Mr. Jamnadas M. Melxta: But tiie\ were included in order to enable 
\ou to incur this expenditure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The expenditure is not altered by 
the fact that the provincial contributions are received or remitted. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: What 1 am saying is that it was the existence 
cl these provincial contributions which enabled you to spend 98 crores. It 
IS their absence which enables you to spend 98 millions only. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. It is reduction of expenditure. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: These quibbles will not help you. {The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: ‘'Heai:, hear.*') But I say, Sir, that 93 
iniilions lor 78 millions, represents a difference of 15 millions : so in the 
course of three years, 20 millions, 17 millions and 15 millions which come 
to 52 millions of gold, additional expenditure in the course of three years' 
time has been taken from the people of this country and yet we are told 
that our rupee expenditure is going down and that we are having surplus- 
es and giving remissions of taxation. Sir, the late Mr. Grokhale told Gov- 
ernment in 1902 — and the present time is a repetition of the condit.ons 
which prevailed between 1899-1902 — ^an exact parallel — ^it does not matter 
who the Finance Member is. whether a gentleman with an ‘international 
reputation or no reputation at all, the parallel exists — ^the late Mr. 
Gokhale said, if you conceal taxation, you take more from the people 
without their knowing it, and no genius is required to create surpluses 
under snch conditions: I find the late Mr. Gokhale complained on the 
floor of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1902 that, having taken 
your level of taxation to the highest pitch possible on account of the ■Tall 
in the price of silver in 1892, you closed the mints, you maintained your 
taxation at the same high level and you wanted yet more to 'spend, and 
finding it impossible openiy to take more, you resorted to this subter- 
fuge of appreciating the rupee, until in the year 1901 and in the year 
VJ-hich preceded it, you had bloated surpluses; and Mr. Gokhale said that 
it was a double wrong to the people of this country to take more from 
the tax-payer than is necessary and then claim that tlie country was 
prosperous. It leads to the extraordinary optimism of the Secretary of 
State — said Mr. Gokhale — that this country was prosperous. You take 
by way of taxation more than the people can bear; you take much more 
in a concealed manner, and at the end of it you come and say that it is a 
prosperous country. 

Now, Sir, as against these 52 millions gold of additional expendtiure, 
wliat is the remission of taxation that is given to us? Some remission 
of taxation this year is given, while the provincial contnbiitions are sus- 
pended for one year. In the pi*evious year some partial suspension took 
place, and in the years previous no suspension took place except in the 
ease of Bengal: and for this paltry benefit of a few crores, the Legisla- 
txire and the country have been made to pay through this dodge of a higher 
rupee these additional crores which I defy’' anybody to contradict 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have contradicted them. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You have to prove it. Your assertion can- 
not be taken; the Honourable Member has to prove that these facts and 
figimes are not correct. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 have 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I challenge him to place these facts and 
hgures before independent experts from outside India, and tjie Finance 
Jlember will stand condemned before that court. Sir, 1 hope the House 
will not accept this higher rupte, and I hope the House will unceremoni- 
ously condemn the Goveriiuient at tempi to mulct us to the extent oi 4() 
crores by taxation of the kind I have mentioned. Even before 
the gliost of this Currency Bill was laid low, one Honourable 

nominaiee Member from Bombay was mourning over it. I do 

not find him, my Honourable friend Mr. Haigh, present now. 
He was almost ptrformmg the funeral oration on this Bill, i had not yet 
laid it low but he assumed tlie role of a mock Mark Anton\, and he al- 
most began to address the Members of this House tis Mark Anton;y ad- 
dressed the Eomans — ‘'Friends, Homans, countrymen.” Then the Hon- 
ourable Member also did not hesitate to compare me — although I did 
not deserve that — to Brutus. The only thing I can sa;^ is tliat witli all 
his autocracy, the Finance Member is not Julius Ceesar, wdth all my 
opposition to him I am not Brutus, and with all his enthusiasm, my 
friend, Mr. Haigh, is not Mark Antony. Therefore it was no use for 
him to become a mock Mark Antony even before Ctesar was dead, to shed 
his tears before they had become due. 

Turning to the question of higher exchange its evils were mentioned 
hy an important witness before the Currency Commission and after quot- 
ing them, I shall leave the House to their judgment on this Bill. The 
Currency Commission asked that witness what w’-ere the relative merits 
of higher and lower exchange, whether 2d. appreciation of the rupee would 
make any difierence or not or whether it would leave matters us they stood. 
That important witness stated that 2d higher exchange meant as follows ; 

“ [t means from the point of view of the debtor that his existing money debt 
becomes a larger one in terms of commodities.” 

-—I come to the admission of this important witness — 

“ that his existing money debt becomes a larger one in terms of commodities. It 
means in the case of the creditor that his credit is worth more in terms of com- 
modities than it was befoye. From the point of view of the wage-earner it is 
equivalent to an increase in real wages by means that are not as obvious either to 
him or to his employer as perhaps a direct increase would be. It would probably 
lead— almost certainly at the present time in view of the recent fall in Indian prices— 
it would lead to a considerable pressure in some industries, to an actual reduction in 
wages and possibly a strike. On the other hand it would mean that all those on fixed 
salaries or those who received customary wages — & great many wage-earners — would 
be better off m terms of real wages. Its effect, I think, would be worse on the 
^ Indian industrialist who is in competition with foreign imports, particularly such 
industries as the steel industry and the engineering industries generally, which are 
comparatively a new feature in India, and on the cotton mill industry. It would pro- 
bably mean a considerable increase in the demand for protection already given and 
in our protective tariffs— though the effect, of course, would be presumably only 
temporary, and you may assume that within a comparatively short period of time 
most of the readjustments would take place; but there are some which take a long time 
such as, for example, the rates for postage stamps or railway fares. They are not 
^ways brought down or brought up very quickly following on a change of' this sort 
Then there is the land revenue. There of course one really wants to take a very 
long view because it changes very slowly.” ^ 

These ace -the evils of a higher exchange mentioned by a very important 
witness and that very important -witness was the Honourable the 
Finance Member himself. Sir, you will find that evidence reproduced 
in this important document, the publication by the Currency League, 
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rilj. J»? \ajn as I\i. Mchla.J 

tlio \cwUcf t,r ^ liK'li .ja .iiiuicfc unitted the other da^ . These 

iin 2 )Oi...a.L li.d cioas j. die L.ilv.jts or a higtier exchange are admitted 
not b in.iJibci u' "ho Cii reacy l^ea^iK ; they are admitted b> the 
J-i^ioiu* Je lb. r.nancL Alenibu ol the daveinu^ont of India on page 13 
ot tbib Y^duetbie docauaeul He Yd] no^ r]>^rieicTc the objeel yiu« 'vhich 
iLis juxided And there >ou had ni ] aivgrapli 01 tlic omIs oi a 
higher ra^e oi exchange told and \vr tlen in words ox biood ^vlien 

the . dmissioii of the Pinance Member is there in paragraph 61, page 18, 
of Ibis publication ot the Currency League, the evd^ oi a higlier exchange 
need not be proved by an agitator. The\ stand proved on the ciBcial 
testimony . 

(At this stage Eai Bahadur Shy am Karayan Singh, M.L.A., was seized 
'.vith a fit and Members from all parts of the House ran to his assistance.) 

Mr. President: I adjourn the House for ten inniutes 


The Assembly re-assembled at Twenty-Five Minutes to One of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House) . 
Before the Honourable Member resumes his speech it may reassure him 
to know that our unfortunate colleague is under medical treatment and is 
likely to be better in a short time. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Now, Sir, everyone will feel relieved that 
our Honourable friend is improving and, I hope, as the Honourable the 
Home Member has said, he will soon return to this House. 

Resuming the thread of debate, I only want to make two more points. 
One is that this Bill can be described as a short cut to surplus 
budgets. This Bill is merely a short cut to surpluses; these are not the 
methods by w’hich surpluses should*be raised. Surpluses are the result of 
growmg prosperity, of great trade, of great productive and manufacturing 
activity in the land. These surpluses ought not to be surpluses due to 
exchange; the Commission has said exchange should not be used as a 
lever for lowering wages; nor should it be used for increasing taxation 
and expenditure. You will find if you refer to the cost of civil administra- 
tion and military services that the cost of civil administration has gone 
up with prices going down. Since 1924-25 prices have on the whole steadily 
shown a downward trend, and yet what do w-e find? We find that the 
civil admimstration in 1924-25 cost us 69 millions; to-day, in 1926, it costs 
us 80 millions. With prices going down civil administration costs us 20 
millions more. In the next year it will cost us 26 millions more, with prices 
going down, so that the prices going down it threatens to cost us 86 millions 
against 60 millions. Yet in the rupee figure you find that the civil and mili- 
tary expenditure is shown as having decreased. In military expenditure you 
find a reduction of nearly 7 crores as against that in 1924-25, and the House 
becomes jubilant and the Honourable the Finance Member congratulates 
himself that he has reduced military expenditure. If you measure the cost 
of military establishment now, you will find that though the rupee cost 
remains the same in gold military expenditure has risen from 38 millions 
to 42 millions, and that is why the exchange is required to be high. The 
costs in gold are growing, civil expenditure and military expenditure, the 
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cost of establibiliiientfe is growing, and therefore it is only by the lever of 
exchange Lhe\ caai shov\ it to be Iruer in terms of rupees, \^hile m reality 
it is millions ctnd millions abo\e \vliat it as in 1024-125. The Honour abi<«. 
the Finaneo Member, in replying to one oi ni} points in the general debate, 
said, “ Oil li Is no use {*om}icring the hgures of 19J6-i7 \ iili the jiJQsent 
figures bMsu-st prices have nsei^’ Whiit is h’s answer to this? Prices 
ma\ ha\e risen since U)16-i7, bui in the last three ;\enrs, with prices 
feceadily going down, what is the explanation of the going un of the military 
expenditure from millions in 1925-26 to £44 millions m 1926-27 and 
442 millions m the budget >ear? These c^re the reasons wh\. the exchange 
is being kept high for the pur]>o&e of euncealing the expenditure all round 
and meeting higher expenditure all round Although in rupees it appears 
to be low, in gold, which is the internaticnai value of (‘ommodities, it is 
rising And after all ibis heavy expenditure is incurred through concealed 
taxation w’e are given a crumb here, relief of taxation there, and w^'e are 
expected to be grateful. When I remember that all this nouiinal reduc- 
titm of expenditure and even the remission of the provincicil contributions 
is coming out of the pockets of the poor agriculturists and the manufac- 
lurer in India; when I find that the only method for the reuussion of the 
provincial contributions is that the agriculturist will be mulcted bv 40 
crores a year for vears and years more, then T say, Sir, I shall have 
nothing to do with these remissions w^hich are dipped in the blood of the 
agriculturist and the producer. I make a present of them to the Honour 
able the Finance Member and I hope the House will make a present of it 
too and reject the Is. 6d. ratio. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Gommereo : Nominated 
Non-Ofiicial) : Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has spoken for about 57 minutes, 
during w^hich time he made several points, and as I do not propose to occupy 
the time of the House to anything like that length, I shall be unable to 
deal with all of them. But I do propose to attack a few. 

Sir, I have not addressed the House before on the question of currency. 
I know it has been debated on the floor of this House times out of number. 
It has been discussed by the mathematicians of Bombay on the Eailway 
Budget on the General Budget and on every possible occasion, and I am 
fairly pleased lhat at last, in discussing clause 4 of this Bill, we have come 
to grips wdth the question. Now I propose to discuss this matter, taking 
as my text some w^ords which my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Tbakurdas concurred with: 

“ The OommissWers say in paras^raph 77 : We are nnanimous in liolclins; the view, 
and indeed it is a proposition which it wonld he difficult to controvert, thst if it can 
be shown that prkes have to a ptepon derent deqrree adjusted themselvor to ihe existing 
dt facto ratio, then that ratio must be adhered to.“ 

_ The lon-ical conclusion of that is that Sir Purshotamdas himself agrees 
■with us that whether la. 4d. or Is. fid is doeidod unon as the theoretical 
rate is a matter of purely academic interest It would be all the same to 
India in the long run whatever the rate may he 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce'): Perhans the Honourable Member will read nnragraph 65 of 
my Minute of Dissent which refers to this. It is a very short parugraph. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir Purshotamdas has ad-^ressed this House in the 
currency debates a great many times. I have never interrupted him and 
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I hope he will not interrupt me. The statement in which he concurred 
is quite definite and it is capable of the interpretation which I have put 
upon it. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalsurdas: Not at all. 

Sir Walter Willson: It is generally admitted, at ail events by others 
that, m the long run, at the ultimate conclusion, it is of no consequence 
whether the rnte is fixed at Is. 4d. or Is. 6(i. or something else, as in the 
end all prices and everything else must adjust themselves to the rate. 
That is common around, if there is any common ground at all in this debate. 
So thai, ulihouuh some may regret ibnt tbe Is. 4d. rail v us over, T will 
not say abandonofl but lost, it is a matter of no consequence. 

Now hero lot me digress for just a few luoinents. Sir Purshotamdas 
accused the Government of India of having confronted the Eoyal Com- 
mission with d ''jnii pli/* to uuote his own words: of “nol having 

hesitated by numijjul dion to keep up the rate even w^hile we were ia 
session.’’ Now what would Sir Purshotumdas Thakurdas have wished 
the Government to do? Would he have wdshed the Government to w^ait 
until the rate was stable within 3/1Clhs oi Is. 6d. and then, while the 
Commission wore sitting suddenly cast it loose? Would a crew of a ship, 
bovincr just grasped the ends of a storm — ^ossed sail, immcdiatelv let it 
go again while they were seeking for rones t ith which to peg it down ? 

Now as to the main question, has the cost of living ad]usted itself to the 
new rate? I admit frankly that the reasons which satisfied nine-tenths 
of the Boyal Commission, Sir Stanley Heed, Mr. Shroff and a great many 
other authorities are sufficient to satisfy me, but not without examination. 
Sir Victor Sassoon made a speech the other day in which he tried to show 
that iho fall in prices concurrent with the rise in the value of the fate 
from ia. 4d gold — Sir Victor Srssoon invuriablv speuks in terms of sold 
so we nicy as well recognise that — amounted to only 1*333 per cent. That 
speer»h was so plausible and it summarised so well the general position 
of those who favour the la 4rJ ratio that T should like 1o make some 
remarks upon it. It is irue that the cost of living has not appreciably 
fallen since the rupee rose to 6/7., but my TTonnurahle friend, if he 
wi^ihes to cite statistics, must look into the calculations and not be mereV 
.satisfied to jump to the answer which he may read. Take the “ Index 
number of wholesale prices in Calcutta ” mven at page 330 of the Indian 
Trade Journal. If we take the case of food alone — and that is fair to 
my friend because food is really grown in the country and therefore should 
be the strongest evidence for the case he has tried to make out, — ^food 
prices in October 1924, when the rate 'was at Is. 4/7 were relatively low, 
that is for post-war prices. This was partly due to successive good har- 
vests and partly to the known fact that after a war in nil countries agricul- 
tural produce is low compared with other articles. Mr. Me Watters says 
in bis Memorandum, Volume II, page 40, paragraph 1 : 

** It mny l‘e said thif the level of food onces is admitted!'^ l>elow the ‘tenoral 
avet^f?e, . . thonorh certain other acfricultural nrodnee, t if. inw cotton ire 
standinaj at a much higher level 

1 shall take the index figures of wholesale prices in Calcutta, given at 
page 830 of the Indian Trade Journal of February 17ih, 1927. I will cite 
the Bombay figur'es later to my friend if he wishes, but the fact is the 
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Calcutta figures are more reliable, and the Currency Commission them* 
selves at page 69 of their Keport reported it so, because they include a 
wider range of articles. They have included 71 as agninsl the 42 which 
appear in the Homba] list. Taking those f* 'Uts Mr. !Mc\VaHers* state- 
ment, his evidence, is siriktn^ly confirmed and verified bv comparing whole-* 
sale prices in October, 1924, and January, 1927, the latest fiigures obtainable. 

Generally spei'king, about half che cost of living of the cooly is made 
up of cereals end ard about hall of other foodstuffs, oils, tea, etc. 

Now the price of cereals and pulses was unusually low in October, 192 i, 
as a result au’Ov rl the <^tiiv«ulus to production given b\ the War and 
partly of favoi ivhle nion=ooDs. The cx]danation is supported by the 
figure«= which T uroi o-c to ]>iit before the Horse. Cereals and pulses have 
risen cons^dpr'^ldv ni urice — especiallv pulses. Cereals have risen from 
188 to 148, -nuhas MS to Mi Hut io tht* rj-*,. the talue (^f the 

rune^, i** iS f nr to e ‘t the 'ise in prices would have been greater. 

On tbo otheT' hand. c\o>’v rih r article of food has fallen: 

sugar from 222 to 184, 
tea from 213 to 140, 
other foods from 217 to 1C5, 
oil seeds from 155 to 141, 
oil mustard from 115 to 114. 

The same taldo I may mention shows a fall in every other item except 
teakwood, but so far as I know only the Honourable Sir Charles Inneu 
lives on w’ood eating a pencil a day. (Laughter.) 

The result is that owing to the specially low piices of cereals and pulses 
in 1924 the index numbers do not show a greater fall in general prices thsa 
30 points from 14G to 116 or 17 per cent. The same seems to be still 
further confirmed by the Bombay vrholesale index figures; but here I can 
only make a comparison between October, 1924, and December, 1926 (the 
January figures w’ere not ready). I find that : 

cereals rose from 141 to 143, 
pulses from 95 to 131, 
sugar fell from 196 to 156, 
and other foods from 268 to 144, 

a general fall for food above of 27 points and general w^'holesale prices 
from 181 to 146 or 19*3 per cent. Now these are of course wholesale 
figures. I 'want to make that plain because Sir Vidor Sassoon quoted! 
I believe retail figures. I w^anted to show in the first place that 1924 was 
a year in which cereals and pulses were exceptionally cheap. 

The second point I wish to make is more important. By showing that 
the prices of cereals and pulses have risen and the prices of all other foods 
gone dowm I have adduced some considerable evidence that prices have 
adjusted themselves to the existing ratio and that was the point I was 
engaged upon. 

Sir Victor in that speech of his appeared before this House in the white 
raiment* of the penitent. He had been right in telling the Commission 

0 2 
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ulut Ijie lo'^s s to hk pockei ueio, but he v\ as wrong in telling the Ho-use 
ulicu i< ..L, st:>nach of the millhand were. He thought it was 

pti aciu u both cases but now he knew he lost 12^ per cent., but 
the millhand 1 a 1 onl} gained per cent So when he put down a rupee 
it was 1.S* 1/ j>Uis 12i pLi* cent, but ^lien the millhand picked it up he 

onlv piek(‘d u]> {<i 4il plu'. per cent. That is a very strange 
phenomenon the House will agree ! 

At the itiOiiiant I Tiuijr>t uol overlook the question of lag 1 am 
not concerned io den\ thi* eMstonce of lag. It is a slow and laborious 
process and I nnl\ mention it here to sliow that 1 have not overlooked it 
But wliilo ilieie is a lag T do not for a minute admit, as it is apparently 
atteinpiod to be slinv n b^ the other side, that that la.g is permanent. 
This brings uh‘ to the question ot the r\ot in relation to the ratio We 
are aeciisod or wishing to deprive the ryot of the improvement which, it 
is admitted, has taken place in his lot since 1914. The gold price for 
crops has ritaen since 1914 h^ between 40 and 50 per cent. The rise in 
wages has gone u]i even in the last five ^cars in, say the tea gardens, h\ 
30 per cent 

Sir Tictor Sassoon ui au'swer to question No. 5059 a])pears to admit 
that he could not see wh\ am advantage which came fortuitously was 
not to be taken awa% Wo are taking dwa} the advance tlie^ got by 
luck and ne\er expected Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas himself devotes 
fifteen paragiay)iis in his Minute to proving that millhands are getting 
too much and ho said in the House the other day that their wages will 
have to be reduced. So a fortuitous gain by ryots is fit and proper; by 
Bombay mililiands it is wrong, iniquitous. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: \our whole reasoning is wTong 


Sir Walter Willson: But I do not ior one moment admit that the ryot 
will be unjustly treated. It is said that the price which the agriculturist 
gets for his crops is fixed by the world prices and that, I think, is almost 
anconirovertiblo — at any rate it is true to a very large extent The argu- 
ment then goes on to show that he practically does not benefit by a fall 
in prices. That has been dealt with, by other speakers I think, "but we 
must not forget that the prices of home-produced articles are inSuenced 
and indeed controlled by the prices of foreign articles. Is not that the 
very complaint now, that Bombay cloth is afiected, driven down in pree 
by the imported cloth? Even if the ryot does not benefit immediately 
dazedly — and again I do not deny that there is such a thing as lag — ^he 
gets his benefit indirectly as has been fully dealt with already by other 
speakers in Ihe course of different debates; and I do not propose to go 
over the same firround again. 

There is in tnv opinion an^ economic fallacy implicit in manv of the 
arguments used by the other side. They seem to assume that it is harder 
<to maintain exchange at one rate than another. No doubt it is harder 
to insial a higher rate or a lower rate; but once a rate is established, 
it seems to me to make very little difference in resources to maintain it. 
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Now, Sir, another argument which was used yesterday by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas \^as that the rise in exchange had adversely 
affected the pui’chasing pover of the cultivator. I think I am right in 
saying that this is the main argument on which Sir Victor Sassoon and 
other millovners rest their claim, that a reversion to Is. 4d. will result in 
a benefit to the cotton industry. They say Let the cultivator have 
more rupees tar his produce and then he will be able to pay higher ]nices 
to us for our cotton manufactures In other words, the more rupees^ he 
will get for his surplus produce the more rupees he will pay out for ^ hat 
he has to bm. As I undei stand this argument it amounts to this: >p 

the rate of exchange from If*. Cd to Is. 4rh f>nd the cultivator will get H 
per cent, more rupees for liis produce Now, whom is the cultivator to 
get these e\iia nipeeh from? Onh’ a small proportion of India’s totfjl 
crops is e\])t;r1ed Thcreicic only a small proportion of these extra rupees 
are received from outside India. Take rice, for example. Only 8 per 
cent of the total I'ice crop is exported. Who vdll pay the extra priee for 
the otlier 92 per cent — Ihe total consumed in the country? Take wheas 
of wdiicli unlv some 7 per cent of the total crop is exported Now' wdio 
wiP pay the extra price for the other 93 x)or cent? I say, the w'age-eainers. 
the middle classes, the clerks in offices and other consumers of th{ * 
description; the\ are the people who will have to pa\ these extra prices 
to cultivaiois in order that thc^ may pav higher prices to cotton mills 
for their ntenufactures 

Now', whsi are the cotton mills to do wdth the extra rupees they a e 
to get h )i»i the millowners? The optimistic millow'ners say “ Convert 
our ninmi’-'acluring losses into ])rofits; these extra rupees having come to 
us, do no^ c:) any further ” The millowners and the cultivators are to 
shake 'iard- and he very thankful that exchange ha^ been reduced from 
Is. 6d io 1? id. lo pro’^ddo more rupees to the cult^'v^tor io pass on to the 
millows'^tis But docs the simple-minded millowmor iieagine tliat th^s is 
all that ha[>pen«? Is he not aw'are that the waqe-earners and oth( 
classes of consumers from whom these cultivatois act these extra runees 
are ^Ikewlsr-* consumers o[ the mills’ manufactures? The\ also consum*-* 
the mills’ manufactures, and as such, thea are also expecied to pav higher 
prices for then' cotton clothes. But unlike the cultivator x,hQ^ have not 
got any extra rupees with vdiich to pay the higher pr'ces Wl^at happens? 
The w'ago-earner goes to his emplover, he goes to the millowner and says, 
If I must pay higher prices for mv rice (»r other foodstuffs, I v/ant 
higher wages to enable me to meet the increased cost Obviously the 
vicious circle goes on. 

Sir, opinions arc very gieatly divided as to wdiether it is advisable now 
to fix the ratio at la. 4d or at Is. 6d. The advocates of Is. 4d. have 
been extremely vociferous, but vrhat is the calm and considered opimon 
of ‘the various Chambers of Commerce? They trade: they are the ex- 
porters and the importers of the trade of this connin’' Thev are also the 
greatest debtors and the greatest creditors (or amongst them) in the 
country, and wnth a single exception where the decision is not xmanimous, 
they are all in favour of 1§ 6d. 

In a nutshell, it comes lo this As I said in the beginning, over a 
given period, it matters nothing whatever. But when you are trying tO 
take a step to fix exchange, it is better io fix it in the neighboxirhood of 
what it is, than make any drastic upheaval and put it upon another baste 
with all the dislocation that it is bound to bring about. 
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So mucli has botn said about the interests of the ryot that I should 
like the House to eousider it ewn [rom the point of say, the tea com- 
panies. tea is an agih-ultural industry first and forem:)st. Nover- 

thclo&s, the Indian Tea Ass^ciat'cn are dctinilely in favour of fixing the 
exchange at Ls iid, I want to be clearly understood on that point, because 
reference has been made to the fact that niy Honourable friend Mr. 
Chahneis heie \\ho itprcSLUils 111:; planlers ('f As-nm is in favour of Is. 4d. 
Ho is of course at libort;^ , as every other Member of this Hou'^e, to hold 
what views i«e like's, but the v»ew of the Tea Association, the v’ew of the 
producing companies vvd*o nave to sell their tea abroad, is definitely in 
favour of fixing the exchan cc rt Is* 6d. Thev know the argument that 
lias been made lure that the acriciiltnri<?t t\:11 receive more rupees for 
their produce at the T'?. 4(L rate i*-. fallrcious. They know that they are 
paid for their commodities in te^mis I’jf gold, and that it is of no conse- 
qiicrees to i’iem to reduce the ri,io as vuiges and cliar::es would have to 
go up, even thoueb from -^h^o poin' of v‘ew of 1he labourer there is a lag. 

Well, Bi^’, I have ]‘ust one iu-*ther remark to make. I read in the 
Indian Xo'V'4 Agene^ Tclt a^am tliis niorj.ing the following telegram: 

“ New Dohu, 7lh ALiicli Follov ag tciegram Lcen received from Secretary of 
<Aie hengal Cliamhc.- of Commerce Cuijf’deiuu exch'^nge moving ronnd Is, 6d. for 
the la't four veors in \iew of mtciest of vast population using cloth and other 
impened cnmnioditiGs aKo vast majoiity of 'va age-earners being buyers of surplus 
sgr cu'turil pioJuce and nnportcis machmeiy for growing industries as also to exclude 
possibility ot re nstiunmg pro\inc ai contributions and enhanced taxation, Chamber 
€upp<'>ts the ratio of 1,9. 

Sir, that telegram is not from the Bengal Chamber oi Commerce who, 
since they gave their evidence in favour of 1.5. 6d. before the Royal Com- 
ftiiss'on, have steadily adhered to it, but from the Bengal Natimsl Cham- 
ber of Commerce who have no'v come round to this way of think'ng. 

Mr. G-liansliyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divsions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to suppoit the amendment tvhich has 
been moved by my friend, IMr. Jamnadas Mehta. I do so on beliaif of a 
constituency, which is mainly agriculturist, and which I have the honour 
to represent in this House, Besides this, Sir, I support this amendment 
on behalf of the Indian Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta of which I 
happen to be President and which is representative of almost all forms of 
interests s^ich as of importers, exporters, bankers, industrialists, insurance 
cfompanies. and shipping companies. (Mr, K. Ahmed: “And the culti- 
vators?”) I am representing the cultivators in this House, I represent a 
constituenev which, as I have already mentioned, is mainly an agrcul- 
furisi constHuoucy. (Mr. K. Ahmed: They can be bought over/*) 
Being myself a zemindar, S’r, I can claim to speak on behalf of the agri- 
culturists, of the 3,000 poor tenants who live in my zemindarh Sir, before 
I proceed to meet the arguments advanced Hv the supporters of the Is. 6d. 
ratio, I would like to address a few words through vou, Sir, to the 
Honourable rvfembers of this House. Sir, when Sir (then Mr.) Dadiba 
Dalai made his recommendation in favour of Is. 4d-, and appended his 
minute of dissent to the Babinorton Smith Committee Report the whole 
country lodged its strong protest against fixing the ratio at an artificial 
ic^te of t'wo sliillings. Unfortunately, in the Legislature of that time we 
ilad not an elected ma-jority, and therefore with an autoerat’o bureaucracy, 
ftie Government was in a position to put on the Statute-book the ratio of 
two shillings. Now, Sir, things are quite different to-day. Fortunately, 
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we have got a Legislature which cuns’sts of a majoritiy of elected Members 
and therefore, Sir, our responsibilities are very great. Sir, it is w.ed known 
that the entire country has sent its jjrote&t against the artific'al ratio of 
Is. 6r7. which is proposed to be put on the Blaiute-book by the Govern- 
ment Sir, thousands of telegrams and petitions signed by thousands of 
people all ovoi the country have been sent in to the Mciiibcrs of this 
House. (Mr, K Ahmed' “They arc interested persons.*’) All the 
Indian Chambers — my Honourable fr’end, Sir Waller Wilson, when he 
was referring to the Chambers of Comiiierce probablv had in nnnd only 
the European Chambers of Commercf^ (fiir Walter Wilhon: The Bengal 

Kational ”) — all the Indian Chambers of Commerce have unanimously 
protested against the ratio of Is. CuC {Sir Walter Willson' ‘*Not the 
Bensal National **) Sir, even the Bengal Nat.onul put torward their 
views before the Currency Commission in favour of Is. id, (Sir Wal‘er 
Willson ' *‘But they have now changed their minds **) And it 
would have been better. Sir, if Sir Walter W llson had inquired 
of Ihe Bemcal National C'hamber of Commerce whether this 
telosfmni wdi^ch is received just now* is a telegram sent by the 
Chamber afler carefully reconsidering the qnest^‘on at its general meeting, 
or whether it is only a telegram sent b> the Secrclary or President as 
the case ma^ be wu'thout consulting the other members Sir, I am myself 
a ineiuber of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and I can tell 
the House that never in my presence, or to my knowledge has this ques- 
t'on been reconsideied or re-opened at a general meet ng of the Bengal 
National Chember of Commerce, and therefore it is unfair on the part of 
the Secretary of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce to circulate 
such telegrams among the Members of this House. 

Sir Walter Willson: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. T trust 
that the Honourable Member did not understand that that telegram was 
sent to me. I was careful enough to say that it appeared in the “ Indian 
News Agency ” telegrams. 

Mr. Ghanshyain Das Birla: But it does not make any difiPerence. Any- 
how, the duty of this House and particularly of the elected Members is 
verv clear. It is rather significant. Sir, here that even some of the Pro- 
vincial Governments have not been able to give the'r wholehearted support 
to this ratio of Is. Cd. The Punjab Government says: 

“ In regal d to the rate at which the rupee should be stabilised there is some 
difference of opinion. On the understanding that the rupee can be maintained at a 
rate corresponding to an exchange ratio of I 5 . 6d. the Governor in Council accepts by 
a majority the arguments of the Currency Commiss'on in favour of that rate.** 

I’- is to ba noted here that the Punjab Government — ^the Government of 
a province which is entirely agriculturist — ^find it imposs'ble to give the’r 
wholehearted support in favour of Is, fid. and extend their support only on 
a certain eondit’on. That condit’on is, only if the ratio can be maintained 
at Is. fid. Then and then alone can they support this ratio. Even then, 
they support it only by a majority and not unanimously. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey knows verv well what it means to maintain an art’ficial ratio and 
having regard to his past experience I may take it, Sir, that he has thrown 
a friend! V hint to Sir Basil Blackett, “Think twice before you launch on this 
new wild project,** The Bombay Government has been wise enough not 
to express anv opmicoi on this matter. Mr. Thompson, the Dean of the 
Paculty of Commerce and Economics in the Allahabad University, can 
not support Is. 6d. and says : 

** In th^ UnHed Province*! there are now many settlements which were made before 
1914 when the ratio was Is. 4d- and it would seem uniust that thi«i ^should Ka inArAa«Ail 
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He gays that ** there should be something sacred about the standard of 
value/* and his conclusion is: ** Therefore, on the whole, I favour keep- 
ing the old rate of Is. 

Mr. Darling, Commissioner of Income-tax in the Punjab, a province 
which is almost entirely an agriculturist province, submits this opinion: 

** The rate proposed has the obvious advantage of approximating to that which 
has been more or less in force for the last two years. Its drawback is that in 
benefitting the consumer, the importer and creditor at the expense of the producer, 
the exporter and the debtor, it is likely to operate to the disadvantage of the agricul- 
tural community, that is tt> say, to the disadvantage of the majority of this country.'* 

I Ihive deliberately cited the opinions of these gentlemen because these 
are uu*lhorities can claim to represent the agriculturists* opinion and 
they go clearly to prove that 1$ 6<i- is not in the interest of the agricultur- 
ists! As I have stated. Sir, apart from the agricultural interests we have 
been leceiving strong protests from all paits of the country against fixing 
the ratio at the rate of Is, I wish to say to the Members of this House 
that their duty is ven clear. It is quite possible that the Govornments 
may be able to carry this measure through, with the support of nominated 
Members, mysterious brokers, reputed contractors and pampered professors, 
but I may say, Sir, that even if we are defeated, our defeat will be glorious 
and if the Government are victorious, their victory will be the victory of 
wrong over right. I again beg to appeal to this House to vote solidly against 
the Is. ratio with one will and one voice. I wish to address a few words 
to tbe Furopetiii ^Members of this House. Unfortunately during the days 
of \lie Ileverso Councils policy they ^ “ rather sorry ** part by 

suppoiding the Government in favour of 2s. I am stire they must be 
railier rogretfiil lo-day that they extended their support lo the Govern- 
ment and I hope that if they are capable of learning anything from 
the hitler experiences r f the past they will pause to reconsider their 
attitude before blindly folio tv ing the Government and going into the 
wnmg lobby I wish to tell my European friends in this House, that 
although they were not all of them born and bred in this country, they 
have eaien the salt of India and 1 hope they will not be xmtnxc to the 
salt. T will also remind them of the message of His Majesty the King 
Emperor in which His Majesty said: 

** I earni^stly pray that in tb<? Cmincx! House about to be opened wisdom and 
justice may find their dwelling place,*' 

I have not the least doubt about their sense of wisdom, but I hope, Sir, 
that they will also prove to the Indian Members that they are not with- 
out a sense of justice, 

1*0 come to the main point, f should like to say, Sir, that for the last 
six nioulbs the Honourable the Finance Member has made great attempts 
to canvas opinion in the country in favour of !.<?. 6d. I have had the houom: 
of listening lo his speeches and of reading his speeches. I also had the 
honour at the Indian Gliamber of Commerce, of listeningr to his 11 points, 
which is one more than the well known Ten Commandments and three^ 
less than the famous 14 points of President Wilson. The Finance Mem- 
ber makes a complaint that we did not reply to his eleven points. I be^ 
to submit. Sir, to this House that the Hmourable the Finance 
*WbS our distix^uished ssaiest and we did not desire to put him to any 
inconvenience as he definitely told us then that the time at his disposal 
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was very short. But we did not fail to discuss these 11 points in the* 
press. Not only that. I personally after replying to his 11 points put 
him 9 questions in the press which have not up to this time been replied 
to by the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blacfeett: If the Honourable ember will 
permit me, I said no serious reply had been made to my 11 pc*ii*ts. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: That is a question of opinion ilien. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Our serious reply or question is not taken 
as such by the Honourable the Finance Member. He did not care tu 
reply to the nine points we put to him and as I know my fvjend Sir 
Pursiiotamdas is going to reply to his 11 points in detail, I need not detain 
tlie He use on that point. Sir, w'hat did we find in the spot'ch of tho 
Honourable the Finance Member which he delivered yesterday. He 
began with the word stability and ended with the same. Sir, I do 
not at all disagree with the Finance Member that we ought to achieve 
stability. I am at one with him there, but it all depends on the sacrifice 
we ha-vo to make to achieve that stability I cannot understand why 
the Honourable the Finance Member forgot all the charms of ^rabilitv 
when Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas wanted to bring in a BiH in the last 
Legislature to stabilise the rupee at Is. 4d. I wish, Sir, that he had 
shown the same love for stability which he is now showing. 1 again 
wish to assure the Honourable the Finance Member that I xivant stability 
but T want it at the proper rate, at the natural rate and not an artificial 
rate, Sir, we all know that during the abnormal period of ibt War 
almost every currency was driven away from its moorings. Now, Sir, 
if three years back any one in England had suggested that sterling ought 
to be stabilised at its depreciated value I know what reply he would have 
got from Englishmen; and yet, Sir, in India the Government have the 
courage to discuss a measure which violates the sanctity of the standard 
of value. 

Now, Sir, the Finance Member has repeated in all his sp^c ches two 
arguments in favour of la. 6d. One is that the Is. fid. is the do facto 
ratio, and the other is that prices have adjustod themselves to tho now ratio 
Now, I do not think the Honourable the Finance Member nuMns io 
say that it takes a very long time for those commodities which ace either 
exported or imported from foreign couni ries to adjust themselves to any 
new ri.'io. I agree that it does not take even longer lhan a veck for 
commodities which are imported or exported to adjust tliemsolves to any 
ratio, whether it be la., or 2s. or 10s. But the real question is, whether 
the prices of those cemmodities, which are produced internally and con- 
sumed lUtemally, have adjusted themselves to the new ratio I want 
to ask the Honourable the Finance Member to prove by figures whether 
the general level of prices is adjusted to the new ratio of Is. Od. And, 
Sir, it ought to be borne in mind that after all our foreign trade is only 
about 5 ^ 10 per cent, of our total internal trade. Therefore, xxntil he 
Cj^ pjPi'Ve that the general level of prices has been adjusted, does not 
Ym in bis mouth to say simply arbitrarily that the prices hkvo adjustefl 
Uiemselves. Sit, I feel great regret that this of adjuftment 

was rrot property tackled eyen by the Currency Commission. Index 
figures have been cited from time to time. tell quite a different 

talc- ye*fc thee# vsTho were determined to git# verdict in favour of 
Is, 6d, did not what the figure lidtowed and did not want lo 

f t " 
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listen to what the figures said. Sir, I would again like^ to ])iace the 
index iigures before this House, because they have only just mv: been 
cited by my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson. Now', Sir, at 
jn’esent the Caleuita index figure is 146, the United Kingdom figure is 
152 and the United States figure is 148. That is, the average of the 
world stands to-day at 150 as compared with 146 of Calcutta. Nv w, Sir, 
these ii dex figures are based on 100 for a period ot time when the ex- 
change ruled at Is. 4d. Therefore, in order to bring a proper equation 
Lcfcween these two index figures, the Indian index figure ought to be 11 
per cent, lower than the world index figure; that is, at the world index 
of 150 the index figure should be 134-| or something like that. Sir, I 
want tf. put this question to the Honourable the Finance M^unber — - 
wheiher I am correct cr not in assuming that, in order to bring about 
equation behveen the Indian index and the world index, on the basis of 
the new ratio, the Indio n index figure ought to bo about 11 per cent, or 
something like that lower than the world index figure. The Hcnourable 
the Finance Member might say that since then a lot of new tarifis have 
been imposed. I quite agree with him. Let him find out what those 
new tarifis are. These index figm-es are based on the average of prices 
of nearly 70 articles. Out of them only about 10 or 13, whatever that 
may be are imported articles. Let him find out what was the tarifi as 
it stood in pre-war days, and how the duties on imports have increased 
since then. I of course have found il cut, and I can say woth all the 
emphasis at my command that he will be able to find out from the index 
figures that prices have adjusted themselves only to the extent of four 
per and sfll 7 per cent, or more has to be adjusted, if he finds 

that* I am wrong in my figures, let him come forward and prove to the 
satisfaction of this House that I am wrong and he is right. 

The H'moura'ble Syr Basil Blackett: I want to be able to follow the 
Honourable Member. What do 4 per cent, and 7 per cent, meaii? That 
mak^iS 11 out of 100. The Honourable Member says that prices have 
adjusted themselves to the extent of 4 per cent, and still 7 per cent, have 
to come; that makes 11. 

Mr, Crhanshyam Has Birla: To the extent of 11 per cent. 

The Hcnonrahle Sir Ba^l Blacketts I see the 11 per cent. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Has Birla; Now, Sir, so far about the index figures. 
He may sa;j^ that the index figures are not reliable, but then I would 
'Suggest to him. is it right to use the index figures when it suits his pur- 
pose and to say that they are not reliable when it does not suit him? 
Either he has to rely on the figures or find out some new method of 
proving that the prices have adjusted themselves. But, Sir, as I said just 
now, ii is quite possible thals 5 or 10 or 15 years hence prices may adjust 
themselves to the new ratio but they are not adjusted to-day- But what 
happens after this? I ask, what happens after the prices are adjusted 
fullj ? Then begins, Sir, a new era of trouble. The debtoi ’begins to 
lose to the extent of 12j per cent, to the advantage of the creditor, to 
the advantage of the Shabukar, the advantage of the GovemmOnl. 
Wbon the prices are fully adjusted, every public servant who is in receipt 

a salary gets it increased by 12| per cent. Similarly, all taxalii^* fe 
increased by 12^ per cent. Sir, this has been admitted even by the Bight 
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Honourable Hilton Young, who was the Chairman of the Currency Com- 
mission, and he said it in so many words in his paper The Financial 
News that if the Government was going to adopt a ratio of Is 6d., the 
land revenue ough*b to be reduced by 12^ per cent. Sir, Mr. Kisc'h in a 
note which ho submitted to the Currency Commission said: 

“ It should be noted m this connection that an important part of their Local 
Governments') income is derived from land revenue, which is either permanently fixed 
or only capable of slow expansion over an extended period.*' 

And now, Sir, simply by a stroke of the pen the Finance !Member wants to 
unsettle the settlement of land revenue, lie wants to increase taxation, he 
WHJifp to increase the capitalist’s capital to the disadvantage of the 
agriculturist, the tax-payer, the debtor, and so on. Now, Sir, let him 
say whether it is correct or not that after the adjustment Ibe debtor 
begins to lose to the advantage of the creditor and that the O.'cmment 
revenues are increased automatically to extent of 12^ per cent. I 
maintain, Sir, that before the prices are adjusted, we have got tne kind 
of sufferings. Until the prices are adjusted, the ioreign impirier is en- 
couragect to the disadvantage of the native expoi'ccr, and when the prices 
are adjusted, the debtor, the tax-payer, begins to lose to the advantage 
of the creditor, the Government. 

Now, Sir, the other argument of the Honourable the Finance [Member 
is that this is the de facto ratio. Now, Sir, the history of this de facto 
ratio is very interesting. We all linow, Sir, that India is in a peculiar 
position of exporting or selling more than of import iug or pui*chasing. She 
has to receive a large sui’plus trom the foregn countries and in order to 
get that surplus converted into local currency the Indian exporter has to 
depend upon the mercies of the Government. If the Government refuses 
to supply any new currency, the consequence is that the rupee must rise. 
This is the position in which we are situated. Mr. Kisch of the India Office 
provided a statement to the Currency Commission in which he said that 
in pre-war days the annual absorption of currency amounted to about 22f 
crores of rupees. Now, Sir, it we accepted that figure as correct — and I 
do not know, Sir, what the Honourable the Finance Member thinks to be 
the correct figure for the present time — ^there should have been an expansion 
of currency to the extent of about 140 crores during the last 6 or 7 years. 
Instead of that, what do we find? Sir, the Finance Member contracted 
currency to the extent of about 45 crores up to Ausrusi 1924, and since then 
he effected a further contraction of about 16 or 17 crores up to February 
1927. During the last seven vears he effected contraction to the extent 

of about 60 crores, while we should have had in this period an expansion 

of about 140 crores. Now, Sir, he might say 1 am not correct, that he is 

correct. But he ought to justify the ground or groimds on which he 

contracted the currency. If we take the figures of our exports, of the 
balance of trade in favour of India, of general production for the last seven 
years as compared with 1914 or 1913, we find that in every direction there 
has been an increase. We find that while the average crop of rice in 1911 
to 1915 was about 28B lakhs tons, the average from 1921 to 1926 was BIB 
lakhs tons. Similarly the crop of tea increased from 29 crores lbs. to 84 
crores lbs. So with regard to cotton yam, piece-^oods, jute manufacture, 
coal, petroleuip, raw sugar, ground-nuts, in every Section, production has 
Increased* in India as compared with 191$ Again, the population 

BB compared with 1913 has increased^ The balance of trade in favour 
40f India has increased and the prices ^and 7S per cent, higher than ht 
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pre-war times. Therefore, it will be rather enlightening to know, how with an 
increased price, with increased production, with an increased trade balance, 
with an increased population and with increased internal trade the Honour- 
able the Pinanee Member could justify the contractions which he has 
effected during the last six years. He might say, Sir, that the currency 
was redundant. But even the man in the street can understand that when 
there is scarcity of a commodity, its price goes up; when there is excess 
supply as compared 'with the demand, the price of the commodity goes 
down. And whs^t do we find, Sir, to-day? Has the price of the rupee 
increased or decreased? We find to-day the price of the rupee is ruling 
at Is. fid. instead of at Is. 4d. And what is it due to? It is due solely to 
the reason, that tho demand is more than the supply. This ver^” fact that 
the rupee is dear goes to prove that w’-c require more currency in the country 
than the amount existing at present, and therefore there is no ^’ound 
for justification of this huge contraction which the Honourable the Finance 
Member has effected during the last seven years. 

I hope, Sir, when the Honourable the Finance Member gets up to reply 
to all the arguments which have bt on advanced from this side he will take the 
trouble 1o explain to us on what ground he has contracted this huge amount 
of currency during the Iasi seven years, while an expansion was rightly 
due. I think it is his duty to explain this to the Members of this House 
and I hope he will take the opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member desires to continue longer 
than five minutes, T think he had betier continue his speech after the 
recess. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: 1 don't ihink. Sir, that I will take more 
than ten minutes. 

Now, Sir, it could bo proved further by the tolegi'ams which passed 
between the Secretary of State and the Finance Department as to whether 
this is a natural or an artificially puffed-up ratio. Mr. eTaumadas Mehta has 
already read pari of ilie eo>Teai->on dene e which was exchanged between the 
Secretary of »State and the Go^ ernment of India, but this is so very interest- 
ing that I propose to read some more extracts from the same. Sir, after 
effecting a large contraction in currency ihe Finance Department decided 
that the exchange should be stabilised at Is. 6r7., but unfortunately the 
Secretary of State xvanted that exchange ought to be allowed to go higher 
than even Is. 6d., and this explains thi« protracted correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 

The Finance Member wired to the Secretary of State in October 1924 : 

** It is now beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the market 
is the direct outcome of Government action in contracting currency, or rather in 
placing strict limits on possibilities of expansion.” 

He stated further i 

“ There is a .serious risk of a hnancial crisis if we keep the screw on too tight.” 

And he then proceeded 'feb say: 

** The general policy which we Jjiave tentatively in mind would be . • . tp* 
fix \n onr own mind on la. 6d. sterling m the figure at which we desire to stabilise 
vdpee lohg as this primary purpose ik epfdangered, which is only likely WilM 
of' renewed falling in gold value of and to wait until gold and 

paa^ Wfom ^xing the rupee by j ; 
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This was a telegram which the Finance Member sent to the Secmtary 
of State in October 1924, which shows that it v/as long before this the 
Government of India had made up its mind to fix exchange at Is. 6d. 
But, Sir, at the same time the Government of India realised the difftculty 
of fixing exchange at Is. 6d. in the teeth of strong oppoiition. and chere- 
fore they wired to the Secretary of State : 

Bat we realitoa Ibai questions of such fundamental importance should not be 
decided without a formal inquiry by some kind of Committee.” 

“Formal enquiry b;s some kind ol committee ” is a phrase the signi- 
ficance of which I think will interest) the House. I am sure after reading 
these telegrams some of the Menbers like Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, will 
not feel proud of having served on a Commission which in the words of the 
Government was to conduct just a “formal enquiry 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his speech on the 5th August stated that he 
had been asked by a knight moderate, a member of the Council of State, 
whether he had seen the Eeport of the Currency Commission. When 
asked to explain what he meant, the knight member remarked that the 
report had already been written out and that it required only to be signed. 
We can now see" that Mr. Jamnadas was not far wrong in his reading of 
the situation. However the Finance Member sent a further wire to the 
Secretary of State: 

** Increase in the rate beyond sixteen pence is to be deprecated in the best 
interests of the country and that both Indian exports and industries would be adversely- 
affected by any higher rate.*^ 

The telegram went on further to say: 

** We believe that an opportunity which may not recur is offered at the present 
moment of obtaining general acquiescence even in Bombay in a policy which -will give 
us a permanently higher late than 1«. 4d. gold. We regard it as of great importance, 
politically, quite apart from financial merits, to take commercial opinion along with 
us in this matter.’’' 

To which, tik, the Secretary of State replied by wire, and his reply practi- 
cally amoimted to “Well done, Blackett T’ He said: 

** I appreciate vigour and skill with which case for postponing this issue has been 
expounded on numerous occasions by Finance Member despite strong pressure from 
certain quarters for attempting forthwith permanent solution.” 

I am afraid those “certam quartei^” were none other than the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce. Now, Sir, this goes to sho-w that the Government 
of India had made up their mind long ago that the rate ought to be fixed 
at Is. fid. Therefore, it is not fair now to say that having got a d$ facto 
imtib we are doing only what we cannot help. I do not wish, Sir, to take 
np any more time of this House, although I wanted to touch on a few 
<»ther points. I can quite see the time for lunch is arrived and therefore we 
mtiBt adjourn I will therefore conclude my remarks with an appeal to 
the House. The statement by the Government that Is. fid. is not a rate 
bmught about by^ manipulation is not correct, as cm be seen from facts 
and figures, especially the telegrams which have passed between the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India; tte V^ces, have not adjusted 
themselvOs to fid. ‘And tiberefore aiil*^ at least all the elected 

. Members, ought to oppose the Bill. Whatever happens, whether we wiii 
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or aie deicated, 1 hope a]l the Members who realise their duty and respon- 
sibility will vote in lavour ot the amendment moved by my friend Mr, 
Jamnadas Mehta. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Kikabhai Premchand (Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : May I 
request oi the Chair to lot me come up as my voice is not very strong. 

Mr* President: The Chair is prepared to make an exception in the case 
of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand as ho sajs his voice is low. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand: Sir, so much has been said and written on 
this issue — ^the ratio at which the rupee shall be stabilized in relation to 
gold — that there is little which can be profitably added to the discussion. 
I do not pose as a ‘'currency expezii*’, nor am I a theorist, nor an econo- 
mist; hut in the capacity of a plain busine'-s man t wish to express my 
convictiem, which is not a new one, but is based on the clo-»o study of 
industrial and commercial conditions, and has been held from the com- 
mencement of this eontioversy, that the rate of siaPihzarion should be 
one bhiiiing six pence to the rupee, wdiich is the best in the interest of 
India as a ivhole. If it were sought to make a lower ratio effective, the 
result would exercise a seriously detiimental effect on the prosperity of the 
country. 

Sir, the Royal Commission, wbich investigated with such patience and 
completeness the Indian currency question, held before it one firm object? 
ivf , the stabilization of the rupee in relation to gold on a basis which would 
cause the least possible disturbance to Indian economic conditions. After 
this close and careful study, it decided, by a large majority, that the de 
facto rate of one shilling six pence was the ratio which would best attain 
this end. With that recommendation* and the reasons which led to it, 
I am in entire agreement. Although it may be true to argue that exchange 
stability is a convenience rather than a necessity, it is such an immense 
convenience to all industry and commerce that it is almost worshipped by 
practical business men. It enables them to conduct fcheir operations with 
confidence; it eliminates the extra charges, which are inevitable with a 
fluctuating exchange, and which constitute a tax on all commercial opera- 
tions. Exchange stability is therefore a direct and invaluable benefit to 
all classes, and particularly to the great agricultural community, which is 
the backbone of the country. The rate which the Commission recommend- 
ed has been in existence for over two years. Inevitably there has been an 
immense volume of adjustment to it. Any artificial disturbance of this 
rate therefore would violently disturb all these adjustments, and force 
upon us a further painful state of disturbance, and of readjustment to the 
fresh rate. I cannot think that this would be for the good of India ; I am 
l^adutely certain that it would mi up forces prejudicial to our commerce 
§ 1 ^ fpnd *that if the attempt were made we should bitterly rue the 

4ay. ^ , 
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But, Sir, it Has been argued that th^ stabilHy, hrml> assured over a 
period of two years, has been aitained by <io\ernment manipulation of 
the currency system. May I direct the attention of this House to what is 
the outstanding merit of the whole scheme of currency refoim? Under 
the currency system as it exists, and as it has existed since the closing 
of the M'nts in 1803, an element of “management’' was essential. If 
th's task has been discharged, as it is in all other creat countries bv Note 
Issue Banks, which conduct their operations exactly as Government 
“manages" our currency, it would have passed unnoticed. It would not 
even have excited comment much less acid political attack. There has been 
so much dm and heat over the ratio that the other and greater* reforms 
have slipped into the background. Wliat no are offered is nothing less 
than the transfer of the control of Ihe currency from Govemiaent to a 
Note Issue Bank, with a financial eroverninc board, and tbe full statutory 
control of the Note Issue and the "Exchango system. Those. Sir, are im- 
mense and far-rcnching reforms, p'^ognant o' *:rood for India wo 

should keep in mind in considerinc; that part of them reflected m this Bill. 

It has also boon argued that Government miohi have nmln**' uned the 
stabilitv of exchange when ihe iTipee I’eached one 4'. line lour pere^ sler- 
Tng carlv in 1923 The answer to that criticism conclusive In 1923 no- 
thing was stable Gi’eat Britam had not retnnj'-^d to the Gold Standard. Tho 
exchanges of v* afl> all riu' counirios you in i\ of flnx. Gold 

prices all over tho world were seeking a stable basis. In my viaw it w^ould 
have been imposoible for the Governmeiii India to nainiain tho rupee at 
one sh’lling and four pence, in view of the uncertfiiut\ ulnch existed m all 
the important countries of the %vorld in rega>ri to exchange stribilizaiion. 
That line of criticism is therefore wide of the mark 

Much has been said of the adv^^^rse effect of an ta'ghteen penm rupee on 
the economic condition of the agricultural popularion, which forms the lar^o 
majority of our people. What arc the facts? Those of our agriculturists 
who have a regular surplus to dispose of have been selling it, and buying 
their own requirements, on the eighteen penny basis for the past two years. 
Their position has therefore been adjusted to ihe de facia rate. Were this 
rate to be lowered, the agriculturist would obtain a larger number of rupees 
for his BixrpluB produce. But he would have to pay a larger number of 
rupees for all his requirements, in goods, labour, and service. Thus his posi- 
tion would be ultimately unaltered; he would receive for his surplus 
produce the same purchasing power in rupees, and purchasing power is 
the only thing that matters. Why therefore disturb the stability which 
, Bnjoy, introduce a period of fresh disturbance and painful adjustment, 
when the net result would bo to leave the agriculturist exactly where he is 
to-day? There is another and most material point. The wage-earner and 
the salaried man would undoubtedly suffer concealed wage reductions aris- 
ing from the higher rupee prices which would prevail if exchange tvere 
lowered. 1 am no believer in low wages; T do not ihink our wag© stand- " 
ard is such that it can be reduced without causing great hardship to the 
wage-earning ejasses. I admit , of course, that in time the cost of living 
woiild adjust iteelf to this now level of rupee prices; but why penalise these 
lai^e classes of the community during the period of adjustment? Prices 
rise veiry rapidly, but fall with painful slowness. I have referred, in con- 
sidering tho higher charges which would arise mMer a lower ratio, to tih© 
charges service, , In this I include the oost of Government. It is 
clear from tiho financial statement placed hekm the House that with a 
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lower ratio there would haw to be eiJxor Iii^lier taxation and higher rail- 
way rates, or a reduetjon in l!io standard ol expenditure, especially on 
the nation-building departments in the Provinces, or both Whilst that is 
not a dominant issue in considering exchange, it is one whi-ch this House 
must take into account. 

There is anotlier qaestaon. Assuming it were desirable to reduce the 
ratio to Is. 4d., bow should it be done? In all this discussion I have failed 
to discover one single sound plan tor reducing the ratio, though it htis been 
said it can be done in a night by issuing an official communique. Sir, I 
*am afraid of these and other nocturnal adventures. They are loo chilly? 
too dark, too mysterious to commend themselves to plain business men. 

For all these reasons, then, I am convinced that the de facto ratio of 
18d. to the rupee is best suited to India and is the beat, the safest and 
the surest to adopt. I theretoro give my complete support to the eighteen 
penny ratio. When this is out of the way, we can give our undivided 
attenthn to the important, and greater issues, associated with the reform 
of our currency and exchange system — a gold bullion standard leading in 
the fulness of time to a gold currency in circulation ; the statutory control 
‘of currency and exchange, and final evolution of a Eeserve Bank. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
only justification for me to intervene in this debate is that, as a Member 
of this House, I have got to form my opinion, not as an expert, not as s 
merchant? not as an exporter or importer, nor as an agriculturist or a wage- 
earner, perhaps I come under no category whatsoever of the various inter- 
ests that may conflict with each other. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You have shares, have you not? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : My friend, Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed who has, I 
think, already made up his mind on this question need not interrupt me. I 
am not addressing him at all. I am addressing only those Members of the 
House who are still going to exercise their judgment conscientiously and 
honestly, and come to a decision upon an issue which is of the most para- 
mount importance and interest to India. I can quite understand* Sir, that 
there is a great difference of opinion on this question. But, Sir, I will only 
read one passage to this House before I proceed to address the House on the 
merits of this issue, and that passage which I am going to quote, Honourable 
Members will be surprised to see, is from Taylor on Evidence, and I think 
it is worth knowing, although there may be differences of opinion, that the 
experience of centuries? of great lawyers, is that experts are a body of 
men who cannot generally be relied upon. This is what Taylor says : 

** Perhaps the testimony which least deserves credit with a jury is that of shilUA 
witnesses. These gentlemen are required to speak, not to facts, but to ofhiions; and 
when this is the case, it is often quite surprising to see with what facility, and to 
what an extent, their views can be made to correspond with the wishes or the 
intierests of the parties who call them. They do not, indeed, willfully misrepresent 
what they^ think; but their Judgments become so warped by regarding the subject 
in one j»oint of ^ view, that, even when conscientiously disposed, they are incapable 
of forming an dependent opiniop. Being zealous partisans, their Belief becomes 
synonymous with Faith as denned by the Apostle, and too often is but * the sulbstan«s€^ 
^ Hshmgs foTy the evidence of things not seen *. To adopt the language oi > 

I^d yampbell, * skilled witnesses come with such a bias on their minds to isg|ipport» 
they have embarked, tifet hardly any weight should be giv^ to ’ 
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Now, 8ii% 1 am lierc* m the position ot a jiiroi*, and as a Member of this 
JSouse, I have to make up m^ mind. Let me deal with this vexed ques- 
tion? this great controversx that has been raging for a long time. Sir, the 
past hihtory of 'the poliet of the Government of India willi regard to ex- 
change and c*urrene\ requires the su*ungest demineiaiion It has been 
nurtured in Hb&oluU‘ mequit\ and iinmoralit\. You have appointed 
Commissions after ‘C’nmmissions ; Indii has \\ilne-'Sed numerous Commis- 
sions, and she has seen what your policy has been in regard to cuirency 
and exchange. But I am not gohig into ihai liol me tell the House that 
I am one of those who is nor carried awa\, however black tlie })ast may 
be historically and morally 1 am willing to stand on the door of this 
House and examine this question, divested of its past* 

Now, let us see. Sir. In the first instance, in 1020, the Government of 
India adopted a police and fixed the ratio at ttvo shilling*- The,\ tried to 
maintain that ratio, and it is now admitted that it was an absolute failure 
und has cost India crores ot rupees. Thai is «admitted. Now, 8ir, those 
very experts, those veiw men whom \ou called \our (mmnnssion, deliber'alel\ 
recommended that poiic\ and that })oIic\ was given eft'ect tu. You have 
hmnd that it was a colossal mistake and it has cost India crores of rupees. 
To-day, w’o are told that w’o have got another genius in the Finance I\Iem- 
ber. He is, xve are told, a forcible Finance Member But, Sir, am I not 
entitled to sa> that he might be misguided? Am I not entitled to say 
that he is in the same eategoiw as the Finance Member of ihe Govern- 
ment of India wdio acted on the recommendations of the previous Commis- 
sion and fixed the ratio at tw^o shillings? Well, the Finance Member will 
say: “Oh, the last was a mistake; but why do vou say that this is a mis- 
take?’" Now% Sir, let us examine the point. We know the short history 
of this question The short history is this, that there w'as an opinion in 
this counlrt w’hich urged the Government to appoint a Cominitteo to make 
inquiries wdiether the exchange should be stabilised or not We were told 
by the Government of India and the Finance Member that the time 
had not come. Why? Because the world prices had not sufficiently 
adjusted themselves or preponderatingly adjusted themselves, and there- 
fore an inquiry would be futile. Yet, what do w^e find? We find that in 
1923 the exchange in India w^as in the neighbourhood of Is. Ad, 
We fi.nd that this ratio again reclivered to Is. Ad. after fluctuations 
in October 1924. When my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, was urging on the floor of this House for an inquiry, 
for the appointment of a Committee, w’e were told the time had 
not arrived. Sir, then we proceeded and my Honourable friend, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, actually brought in a Bill after having obtained 
the leave of the Governor General in Council to its introduction. It was 
whan the Government realised that this Bill would be forced upon this 
House, that we were told that a Committee would be appointed for the pur- 
pose of making inquiry into the exchange and currency policy with ^ 
stabilising exchange. What happened then? They said they wotilS^ appoint 
that Committee without avoidable delay. I think that was* the word* And 
we were told in the first instance — ^fchis House was very anxious that the 
President of that Commission or Committee should be m Indian, and that 
the majority should be Indians, — ^but we were told <&en by the Finance 
Member that adequate and elective Indian representatibn would be secured 
on that Commission or that Committe«jf, Sir, wimi do we find? We find 
suddenly a Eoyal Commission is announced. .And what do we find? We 
find — and J say this daiiberatelyT-*-that it packed Commission. Mind 

V 
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you, I am not attributing any motives to a single member oi that Com- 
mission, It is not the question of dishonesty. But you i^acked that Com- 
mission. You can always pack a Commission because you know what their 
inclinations are. You know what their views are, and you choose from men 
who are prepossessed, who have predilections for a particular ratio. You 
packed that Commission* What do we find then? This House protested 
against it. This House carried a motion of adjournment as a vote of 
censure on the Government, and what do we find? The overbearing 
Finance Minister — ^^’hat does he say? He told us that he did not even 
consult the leaders of any of the parties, and he says, “I have never heard 
of such a thing as that.*' But even with that vote of censure did the* 
Government have the sHghtest respect for the expression of opinion of this 
House and say, “We will add at least one or two more men who will cany 
the confidence of the people of this country, or who will command the trust 
and confidence of the representatives in this House ’’? Did you make any 
attempt? No> you did not. 

Now, we ai‘e told by the Finance Minister over and over again and I 
know that every other person who would follow him on that bench would 
say the same — and I was surprised that even Sir W'alter Willson withe 
certain reservation qualified it but even he said “ But, oh, the Commis- 
sion has recommended this. It is the last word on the subject. What are 
we to do? A body of experts, eminent men — ^I attribute no motives to 
them — ^but they have recommended this. What shall we do now?*' This 
is how Government proceeded with regard to this most paramount question, 
and remember that whatever decision we may take to-day is going to be a 
decision of the gravest character which will afiect the future generations of 
India. And we are told nowj “Here is a Commission and it has made this 
recommendation. What can we do?" I am riad at least that Sir Walter 
Willson said that although the Commission is entitled to weight we must 
examine whether their recommendations are right or whether they are 
wrong- Now, Sir, what is the position? The position is this, that with' 
regard to the recommendations of the Commission the very bedrock — as 
far as I can understand, and I speak subject to correction,— but so far as 
I can understand, the vepr bedrock, the very basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission is that the^ prices have preponderantly adjusted 
themselves. That is the basic principle on which the whole of these re- 
commendations hangs. The first proposition is this. Is it? that the ex- 
change has adjusted itself to the prices? or have the prices adjusted them- 
selves to the ratio which the Government maintain bv means of artificial 
methods? The very authority from whose book the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted^ — ^I will read that passage, he read it himself but he did it 
in a very great hurry — says : 

The question is of an essentially different kind. The whole process has heen 
reversed, and therefore aitention is directed to the wrong point of view which reduces 
itself to a truism as shown above. Instead of prices determining exchange, exchange 
has been made to determine prices through conscious control.’* 

He calls it conscious control, but thO Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber prefers the word ** mans^ement Some other Honourable 
Members preferred the ^ord manipulation " and others who 
wanted to be still stronger ih their expression called it “ Jugglery/*^ 
]^ut, Sir, the question i&’ thiii* Iptave, the prices really adjusted 
ih^selves mfestantially to this ratSof ’What does the Boyal Commission 

. ^ 
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say on this point? The Boyal Commission admit they have not 
got the materials and yet for some reason or other they have to 
come to some conclusion and I do not know how they jumped to this 
conclusicm. This is what they themselves admit- Here I may point out 
to the House that Sir Basil Blackett put a grekt deal of emphasis on this 
and he even went to the extent of saying that he could not understand 
why Sir Purshotamdas stood here and argued against this ratio when he 
admitted that the prices had preponderantly ad3usted themselves to this 
ratio. I do not know where he got this from. I have tried to look at 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’s IMinute of Dissent; he said nothing of the 
kind. In paragraph 177 of their Beport the Boyal Commission say this * 

** We are unanimous in holding the view, and indeed it is a proposition which it 
would be difficult to controvert, that if it can be shown that the prices have to 
a preponderant degree adjusted themselves to the existing dc facto rate, then that rate 
must be adhered to.^' 

What is the proposition here? They say “ if prices have adjusted them- 
selves to a preponderant degree to the existing rate Now, if that can be 
proved to the satisfaction of this House, I concede that you have to a very 
large extent established your case. That is where the dijBSculty comes in. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield (Central Provinces : Nominated Official) : Will the 
Honourable Member please read the next sentence after the one he has 
just read? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not going to be dictated to as to what I am 
to read. If the Honourable Member has got a question to put to me 'I 
shall be very pleased to give way, but I decline to be told by any Member 
as to what passage I am to read. It contains a disgraceful insinuation 
and I therefore repel it. If you want me to answer any question, I shaH 
answer it. 

Mr. President: The Honomable Member will please address the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: This is what the Koyal Commission say in para- 
graph 178: 

It would be difficult if not impossible to pursue any argument on the subject 
of the movement of price levels without making use of index figures in some form. 
We recognise that index figures are not an infallible guide and that there are many 
directions in which it might lead one astray. Special caution is necessary in using 
them for the purpose of comparing the range of price levels in two or more countries 
over a particular period because the figures are necessarily computed in different ways 
in different countries.*" 

Th^.they proceed further and say this: 

In India there are special difficulties in the way of compiling a representative 
ind^ ffgyre owing on the one hand to the great size of the country and to the cost 
of inland transport and on the other to defects of the statistics on which the com- 
pilatiien is basM, defects which have been pointed out in the report of the recent 
Indian Economic Inquiry Committee.” 

Then they imrther say : 

We desire to take thk opportunity of recommending that a serious and sustained 
attempt sho^d be made to remedy these defects and to lay the basis of sound economic 
deductions by 'the collection of ‘accurate statistics not only of prices' but also of wages, 
a subject which in India presents even greater diffidnlty.” 

Now, Sir, having- said, that so far as the materi^da wrailaible to them are 
conoernfid, they suddenly on «ne or two eisrawiy data come to the con- 
olusion . . . {An. Honourable Member ; “ I ma.int.n, in, Sir, moat 
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cursory and most prefunctory, and I say that if any judge based his finding 
on such data in a court of law his judgment would be reversed in five 
minutes. And you trot out the sacred name of your experts, the Eoyal 
Commission of eminent economists and experts. Well, if that is your 
argument, that they are experts, that they are eminent men, then it is no 
use arguing or discussing it. Adopt it and have no debate. Why have 
this Legislature wasting its time for hours? Sir, I say it is most perfunc- 
tory data, 

Nov\ ihis IS with regard to the adjustment of the price level. What do 
they say further with regard to other important matters upon which they 
base their recommendations? This is your Boyal Commission; I am not 
going by anything else. What do they say about wages? This is what 
they say: 

We turn now to the question whether wages in India are in adjustment with 
the present level of prices and exchange. The material available is even less extensive 
and reliable than that relating to prices.** 

And yet what do %ve find? The conclusion is that it will be good for the 
wage-earner to have the ratio at Is. 6d. and not Is. 4d. Then what do 
we find with regard to the effect on contracts? 

** In addition to prices and wages it is relevant to consider how outstanding contracts 
will be affected by the rate at which it is proposed to stablise exchange,** 

And then what do they say? 

“It IS true that many of the current land revenue settlements were mad© during 
that period ’* 

— ^that is the period of Is. 4d.- — 

“ because generally speaking the normal terms of these settlements is 30 years. 
But in view of the great rise in prices since 1914 the real incidence o£ land revenue 
measured in terms of commodities has been very materially lightened, and we 
cannot regard the Is. 6d. late as constituting a hardship in this respect.** 

Well, Sir, these are the three mein groimds — ^there are others — but these 
are the principal grounds on which we are told that the ratio of la. 6d. 
is beneficial and la. 4(3. is harmful to India, Now, Sir, let me proceed 
further and let me examine this proposition. I think all the experts, as 
far as I have been able to get hold of their opinions, agree to this, that 
it does not matter a bit, after a certain period, whether you have Is, 6(3, 
or whether you have Is, id. On that point there seems to be a general 
agreement, land for the purposes of my argument, here again, as a jury- 
man who has got to deliver his verdict, I say I will accept this because 
there is a consensus of opinion that it would not matter after some years 
whether it is Is. 6(3. or Is. id. Then says Sir Basil Blackett. “ Oh, but 
if you disturb the de facto ratio now, it will not benefit anybody, am it 
will cause dislocation and certainly it will cause a great deal of disorgani- 
zation ”, if I may use that word. Very well. What is the .issue then? 
The issue is this, that it is agreed that it will matter at least 
for a short period, take it at five years, take it at ten years, 
take it at fifteen years. But the one issue is that aurSh^ 
that peribd it does matter and it is a matter of vital importance. H it & ^ 
not, theii I do not know what we are doing here or what we are 
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for. If you say, it does not matter even to-day, well, then there is no 
argument. But it is admitted that it does matter for a certain period — • 
cdl that period if you like X, five years, ten years, fifteen years, whatever 
it may be — ^then, if it does matter, and if it is of vital impoi^ance, are 

we or are we not to consider whether should not have Is. 4d. in pre- 
ference to la. 6d,? And if we are, then, are we not entitled to say that 

la. 4d. even during that period is going to be of paramount and vital 

importance to India? Now, Sir, as for the advocates of Is. 6d., what is 
their answer? ** It will cause dislocation.” Well, of course it will cause 
dislocation. You have, according to the case on this side, artificially main- 
tained this ratio. Sir, it may seem that on this side we always attribute 
motives to the other side : but, Sir, facts sometimes speak eloquently. It is 
not that we desire to attribute motives, it is not that we want to go out of 
our way and abuse the Finance Member. 1 pity the Finance Member ver\ 
much. (The Honourable Sir Ba^il Blacketi : “No.”) I feel very sorry 
for him. {The Honoinable Sir Basil Blackeii : “ He is very happy/’i 
He has got to do his duty, he has got to cany on his -job, and he does his- 
best. {Mr. K. Ahmed ‘ “Does he do Ids Pfe is doing bis best; hd* 

is doing better than Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din xyinied ^\onld o\er do in his place. 

( La Tight* T). 1 cerlainh will not lake my ratio from !Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din 

Ahmed. (.I/i Ilonoarable Member “ Why not?”) (Mr K. Ahmed 
“ Did you sell your shares?’*) Now, Sir, let us see what happened to 
the Finance Minister. We had the Secretar\ of State for India trying 
to pull him up, and we know that even strong Secretaries of State for 
India have been handled by the vested British interests — even Lord 
IMorley — not to say anything more about that immoral duty, the excise 
duty, which was only repealed the other day. I told the House not long 
ago that one Secretary of State for India had to change his speech within 
4 weeks as he knew that his Government was threatened and that he 
would be kicked out of office, and as a politician to maintain his Govern- 
ment in office he sold India and imposed the excise duty 30 years ago. 
That is what you can say about your Secretar}- of State for India. It is 
a historical fact. And what do we find to-day? We find the Secretary 
of State for India goading, bullying our Finance Minister, bullying him. 
Be it said to his credit — and here I sav give the devil his due (laughter 
and applause) — ^be it said to his credit that his conscience rebelled against 
it and he has saved poor India by artificially manipulating the exchange 
only to Is. fid. and not further. To that extent India owes a debt of 
gratitude to Sir Basil Blackett, and we shall remember him. But only to 
ihat extent. (Laughter). *Sir it is very interesting The telegram which 
was sent by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of India 
's dated the 24th September, 1925. That was the time when the Boyal 
Commission was appointed. This is what it says * 

“ I caimot commit myself, therefore, in present circumstances, to view that exchange 
should in no circumstance's be permitted to rise this winter to. say. above Is. 6 3/l6d. 
or la. 6 7/32d. ... I therefor** suggest, if market conditions point that way, 
rate for remittances might be allowed to move shortly to 1.^. 6 7/32d.*^ 

What was the answer sent from the Viceroy? 

** We do deprecate, however, proposal to allow exchange to move to 6 7/32d. 
This figure U somewhat above the actual gold point, and We are convinced that our 
action would be misunderstood by market and woUlrf he regarded as a change of policy, 
and the effect almost certainly would be an awdenohe of sterling sales in anticipa- 
tion.** 
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Bir, thi «3 is fche position. Now, I therefore ask, is Is. 4d. the ratio that is 
going to create that dislocation, that disorganisation in the country, which 
would be detrimental to the interests of India? That is the first question 
that I have to consider. Will it have compensating advantages or will it 
not? Sir, I will look at it from this point of view. The Government and 'fce 
advocates of la. 6d. have dragged in the poor man, the agriculturist, the 
labourer and the wage-earner, and we are told that if you do this, namel\, 
support lb Id., ail the money will go into the pockets of the Honourable 
Baronet. Sir Victor Sassoon .... 

Sir Victor Sassoon: No such luck! 

Mr. M, A. Jinuah: I mean as one of the mill-owners, and it is the mill- 
owners who ^iil take over ail the crores, and that it will be at the cost of 
the poor man, the agriculturist, the wage-earner. Sir, I very often think 
Avhether this argument is really an honest argument. I question the bona 
fides of this argument. I am used to this argument whenever any ques- 
tion is raised by us It is not the first time. When no argument is 
left, thc‘ poor masses are trotted out, whose trustees and whose benefac- 
tors sit only on the Treasury Bench, and that we are the enemies, the 
sworn enemies of our own people, and the poor man gets no sympathy 
from us and we have no feeling for him There is the monopoly of all 
the feeling and all the benefits that can be conferred upon the poor with 
the Treasure’ Bench. I cannot imderstand why this solicitude to this 
extent for the poor man exists. It may be it is a ver^^ difficult question 
and I am not competent. I confess I have not got the materials even to 
come to a conclusion as to what will be the exact position of the poor 
man. We had from the well known broker from Bombay, who just spoke, 
n statement to the effect that probably it will make no difference, but if 
it makes no difference to him, let us examine that argument, if it makes 
no difference to the agriculturist, the labourer and the poor man, and he 
will be quits in his budget because on the one hand he will have to pay 
a little more and on the other receive a little more. If he is quits, then 
why trot that argument out? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No ultimate difference, the saine 
argument thyt the Honourable Member himself is using. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: ** IJliimate ’’ after how many years? 

IPhe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett t Sir Purshotamdas said seven years. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not dealing with Sir Purshotamdas, I am now 
dealing with the Honourable the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blaskett: I am just asking the Honourable 
Member not to misquote him. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I do not know why the Finance Member is defend- 
ing him. Is not the "Honourable Member here, and cannot he speak for 
himself, considering the prominent position he occupies in the mercantile 
world? (An Honotirahlc is not an expert advocate/’") 

Nor is he a schoolmaster. I thouarht I would leave my Honourable 
ftiend alone, but if he provokes me I think I will have to speak abort 
also. The Honourable Member thought he made a wonderful 
in this House because he pointed out in the most ungenerous manner 
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one or two inaccuracies which the Honourable Baronet, Sir Victor Sassoon, 
made. The Honourable Baronet had the grace at once to say yes, that is 
incorrect. If the Honourable Member is puffed up and keeps interrupt- 
ing me, I would say that he is u'^ed to teaching schoolboys and can teach 
economics to them only. 

Sir, if it doe« not make any substantial difference, then I say, to 
whom is it going lo make a difference‘s Now, Sir. I put it to voii in 
th.s w ay, 1 put il to ]^ou and to those Honourable Members who are 
ihe champions of labour, and I assure }ou that no man would stand b\ 

} oil more independently than I w’ould to help forvrard the amelioration and 
cho welfare of t^»o poor. I am not a capitalist, I am not an exporter, I am 
not an importer, and I say I shall certainly stand every time on the side 
of the poor man I ^vant his lot to be better. I know^ his lot is bad: it 
cannot be w’orse than it is; and it is a disgrace not only to all of us, but 
to the Government that is in charge of this country ; but I appeal to you 
and say, do not bring in this dispute about capital and labour. I even 
concede if you like, for the purpose of argument, that it has to a certain 
extenl hit the wage-earner and the labourer; I concede that to a certain 
extent But, Sir, am I right or am I wrong in this proposition that, if you 
w ant to build up India, if you w’ant to make India a strong, modern, living 
nation, can you do that without building up your commerce, your capital 
and your industries? Can you do that‘s What is the good of trying to 
get blood out of a stone? Where is your capital in India? What capital 
have >ou got? One man in America, Mr. Ford, can buy up the whole of 
Bombay, including the Honourable Sir Victor Sassoon. What is your 
capital? Your industries, vour commerce are in their infancy and 
are struggling and you want to fall a prey to that bait which 
is so often given to you to pull down whatever there is in this 
country in the w^ay of commerce and industry. I ask this House, 
what is England? England is one huge factory, nothing else than 
a factory, which only requires food and luxuries and the necessaries of life 
from other countries. It works in its shops for the rest of the world and 
sends its produce outside. It is that corporation of a nation that has got 
to find its market and keep its market. It is the most vital interest they 
have. Now even Mr. Geddes, the Chairman of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, made it clear on his recent speech. It is no use saving ** Oh thev 
are capitalists; they are mill owners.’’ Yes thev are; vou are not going 
to get rid of your capitalists; if you have no capitalists vou will get no 
wages; ask for more wages, fight for more wages if vou like: every time 
I am with Mr. Joshi, but do not kill the goose that lavs the golden esg. 
Ai3id what did Mr. Geddes say? It will hit the mill industry very severely 
if you adopt 1^, 6d. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is he the goose? 

Mr. It. A, Jhmah: That is what vou are trying to do because your 
gOQSP across the water might suffer. That is what you are trying to do, 
and I sav, Sir, to the Finance Minister, tbrou^yh vou, tb^t T am sorry for 
"him, I pitv him; he is only one of the instruments jn ifche hands of a 
yerv poweirful vested interest in Great Britain. 

But, 8ir^ Jet this House not go wrong and I only make one more 
appeal before I sit down and my anneal to House is this. T anpeal 
to here to consider onlv I know what intrigues, 

what m^inipulalions. what considerationi ^offered and are going on. (The 
Sir Mlnetl Bhokett: know that!”) I know how the 
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lobby is busy, and I say to you '' If you remember only one thing I will 
leave it to you and that one thing is this, that every one ot you has come 
here. . . . ^ . 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member please address the Chair? 

Mr* M. A. ^innah: Sir, I am entitled to address the House. 

Mr. President : Through the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I cannot possibly be heard in every part of the 
House unless I turn 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may turn as many times as- 
he likes and in any direction, but I would request him to address the House 
through the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I do not tor a moment suggest that I am not to 
observe the sanctity of the Chair, but I think, Sir, you might leave it to 
us oecasionnlh to turn this way or that way when we think fit. I was- 
addressing the House and I appeal to every Member and I say : First of 
all ^our duty is this, aou have been retirmed 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Again ! You have to address the C^hair. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah: I am certainly not going to be dictated to by Mr. 
Kabeer-ud-Din Aliuied I say \oii hat^e been returned by your electorates 
aitd 3'uu have undertaken this sacred duty. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What duty, Sir? 

Mr. M. A. Jiimah: Your interests are next to their interests and I 
ask you as honourable men, as representatives of your people, as you are 
pledged by every constitutional doctrine and by every moral consideration, 
to pul the interebts of your country above your own interests. If you have 
got to make 'sacrifices, if you have got to suffer, do so: if you have goli to 
give up titles or jobs {A Swarajist Member: *'Or nominated seats!''), 
give them up but don’t sell India, and if you do, you will be degrading the 
representative character of this House. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I do not propose to detain the House very long, hut I was very much 
impressed by the Honourable MemFer who spoke yesterday. Mr.' Moore 
appealed to us 'to confine our attention to realities, and I propose in what 
I have goi to say to confine my attention, and as far As I mav, the 
attention of the House to the realities of the situation. Sir, I do not 
say that I am in agreement with all the bye-wavs and with all the digres- 
sive arguments ‘rhat have been advanced by all thos'e who have spoken 
either outside or here in favour of the la. 4d. ratio. But I lam in perfect 
agreement with the main lines of argument that have been advanced in 
favour of the Is. 4d. ratio as lagains^t the la. fid. ratio. It is not necessary 
for 'a person to be an expert or to be a profoxmd economist to examine 
this question because we have known that at any rate there is no exact 
economic science yet. The body of knowledge is inexact and it grows 
with experien<3fe ; it is really evolving ; and it is no use, therefore, crediting 
people as experts when really very few are entitled to be called teperts 
in iiiis field of growing knowledge. We have known that no precise general 
formulae in the nature of scientific laws can be laid dowja in it. Every 
statement has to be overridden by many riders, has to be Burroundbd By 
mwy exceptions and safeguards. It is not possible therefore to postulate, 
as the Honourable the Finance Member did, certain things^ as^ 
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truths in economics. 1 do not know that there is any single truth in this 
held of knowledge which can be regarded as axiomatic. Every one knows 
that those who have had anything to do with it are more on less groping 
in the dark. I \rould therefore beg of them to confine themselves to the 
realities and not to repeat the assertions which have been made both in 
his budget speech and yesterday by the Honourable the Finance Member 
wiien he moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. For instance, 
he said that his eleven propositions remain without any serious contra- 
diction. I think the very book, which he referred to, of Mr. Vakil states 
those propositions categorically and attempts a serious and to a ^eat 
extent an acute and clear answer to eTer\' one of these eleven propositions. 
That is my opinion. I have seen absolutely no ground for taking every 
one of the eleven propositions as a relevant proposition upon this 
particular question. What does it matter what the natural value of the 
silver rupee is when we are discussing the fixing of the ratio at la. 4d. 
or Is, 6(1, ? Himi]ar];s there are mam other statements in this batch of 
]U'opositions which have no bearing \ipon this particular matter. j 


Then, again, we are told that it does not matter, if it is permanently 
adjusted, whether it is la 6d. or la. 4d. But is there any such thing 
as a permanent adjustment, I wonder? I do not, Sir, believe in stabilismg 
in the sense in which the word has been used and played about by those 
who have spoken on the other side. In the nature of things we know 
tliat these economic phenomena cannot, like water or air, permeate all the 
interstices, and you cannot get perfect sidjustment throughout the world 
or even in any one eountr^^ ; and you must necessarily have regard to the 
fiuetuating condition of things. Now what is the present condition of 
India as which ontv we must see whether the ratio which is proposed 
by the Government is the best ratio in the totality of Indian circum- 
stances? The present position of India is that she is, as was pointed out 
by Mr. Birin and by the Honourable the Finance Member himself when 
he referred to it in his budget speech, a great exporting country. The 
balance of trade is usually favourable and largely favourable to India. We 
found, as Professor Kale points out in his book on Economics, when the 
last great manipulation took place as a result of the Babin^n Smith 
Committee's recommendations, that there was in 1920-21 a heavy surplus 
of imports over exports ; and similarly we find in the speech of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that during the last ten months, if I remember 
aright, he said the visible balance of trade including private imports of 
treasure was only about Es. 27 crores as against, I think he said, Es 85 
crores odd during the corresponding period of the last year. That shows 
that in a country like India we must have paramount regard to th% 
exports from India; we must have full value, I mean as many rupees for 
the pound as we can get for exports. And it is impossible for us, for the 
ptirpose of making it convenient for importers, either Indian or English, 
or to suit the convenience of maniafacturers in England, to accept a 
ra.te of exchange which will profit them. I have known some of my friends, 
and those who claim' to identify themselves xrith the interests of the 
country, Europeans or Indians, maintain that the Is. is best suited 

to the interests of India* I am tempted to wonder whether for the firsf* 
time in the history of British India that English imd Indian interests are 
found be absolutely identical. I rather thim Sir,* that EngKsh interests 
are certainly served bv 1$, 6d, and Indian mtarests, I would say totality 
of them, the larger Indian interests ceit^ixily are served by the Is. 45.' 
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ratio. I am not saying anything as to the permanency of this ratio, because 
I do not believe, no matter what all the experts in the world may say, 
that this ratio is going to be stabilised for an endless series of years. 
There was the statutory ratio of 2s. which was broken into in the very 
year in which the Statute w\as passed- and it remained a dead letter. We 
have seen the skill and the experience, doctrinaire land practical, and tho 
world-wide knowledge which the other Currency Committee had brought 
to bear upon the economic phenomena of India, and we found what a 
terrible catastrophe they involved India in. I do not think it was due 
merely to their ignorance. Mv own belief is, as it was the belief generally 
at the time, that those conclusions were deliberately arrived at by that 
Committee. Similarly, the conclusions of this present Commission cannot 
be put before this House as if their recommendations are entitled to be 
treated as gospel, as the last word in economics 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the value of expert testimony in courts of law 
but if expert testimony in courts of law is not to be relied upon, then 
expert testimony in economies, particularly the testimony of those who 
have themselves failed in making successful currency experiments in the 
transactions of the world, can hardly be regarded as entitled to any weight 
Therefore. Sir, we must bring to this subject our own common sense. 
What are the interests which are benefited by this Is. 6d. ratio, and 
what are the interests which are benefited by the Is. 4d, ratio? The 
Babington Smith Committee attempted to unravel this and professed to 
point out which interests would be benefited by the higher rate of exchange 
and which w’ould be benefited by the lower rate of exchange, and much 
of it was really inaccurate, and' subsequent experience has exposed the 
hollowness of those conclusions, I was carefully listening to Sir Basil 
Blackett’s speech, and I found that it was more or less a repetition of 
all the arguments which were contained in those paragraphs, classical for 
their tragedy, classical for their futility, in the Eeport of the Babington 
Smith Committee, and I have no faith in being asked by Finance Member 
after Finance Member to sink Indian interests for the purpose of advancing 
British interests. - 1 bring to this subject as unbiassed a knowledge as 
I possess — ^it is limited perhaps — and as much of attention and industry 
as I can bestow. But I confess I am biassed in one respect, for I am biassed 
in favour of my own country, I am biassed in favour of Indian interests. 
'That bias there is, and T cannot help having that bias. If T am 
asked to look at this question as if I was not an Indian, I say 
T cannot look at it from any point of view except the Indian 
If I am asked to look at it as to what is in the interests of 
two countries, between England and India or betvreen the rest of 
the world and India, I cannot look at it in that wav. Naturally 
the producer, the exporter, the manufacturer here, wants to gain at the 
expense of other countries. It is so. and therefore, it is impossible that 
we can do justice to the rest ^of the world. We are here first to be just 
to ourselves before we can be generous to England and to English im- 
porters, and it apnears to me. Sir, that there can be no gainsaying that, 
neither theoretical economists nor practical business men, neithef" the 
Finance Member nor the Currency Commission, not one has oontraeBct^H 
clear which is the otfiy fact which is admitted on 
exporters and producers will get more benefit by the 4<f* 
also the Indian manufacturers tad Indian industrialists. ' H mv 
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Honotirable friend the Finance Member contradicts it, then I cannot help 
him. I thought at least some part of it will be conceded . . . ^ ^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Temporarily. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: That is exactly what I am saying. I did 
not imagine that he would agree with the Eevd. Dr. Macphail who referred 
to my speaking in terms of awe of the great financial masterpiece of Sir 
'Victor Sassoon's. I listened to Sir Victor’s speech with admiration, not 
in awe, but I certainly listened to the Eevd. Dr. Macphail in awe and 
trembled for his students who had to be imder him listening to him. 
For, if I remember aright, he attempted to correct Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
reference to the Australian wheat competing in the Calcutta market, and 
he got up and seriously and earnest!}' pressed upon the House his view 
that a higher rate of exchange means higher prices. I think somebody 
pulled him up and his whole argument collapsed. I do not profess to be 
an economic pandit, and 1 do not desire to be drawn into controversies 
which are not relevant. But surely Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s motion to-day 
should have shown the House how much ability, how much integrity 
and how much industry are to be seen on the side of those who fight 
not only for the freedom of the country but for its economic emancipa- 
tion, I therefore suggest. Sir, that the Indian point of view should be 
kept in view by all the Members of the House, whatever community they 
may belong to, I was glad on this occasion to notice that the non-official 
European block was also divided for there were those who looked at the 
question more from the Indian point of view rather than from the point 
of view of their own country and I must congratulate them and express 
my gratitude to them for showing that lat least on an occasion like this 
they could get rid of those limitations which make it impossible for us 
to co-operate one with another. 

Sii% I suggest that when Sir Basil Blackett wanted that this la. fid. 
ratio should be siccepted by the House, he really looked, I suggest, more 
to the convenience of the Government, more to the fact that he would 
have to keep the present level of expenditure though he did not want 
to increase the taxation. We are not for the Government keeping the 
present level of expenditure; we are certainly in favour of reduction of 
expenditure. We certainly, those of us who advocate la. 4d., do not 
desire that the Government should increase taxation. Our object is that 
the taxation should not increase, but that the expenditure should be 
reduced. Similarly, we arc not against labour. On the other hand, when 
first the Currency Commission’et recommendations "were published, I was 
somewhat sceptical and I tried to look at this question with as unbiassed 
an eye as possible and wth a certain amount of hostility to the capitalist's 
interests particularly on the Bombay side. But I have come to the conolu- 
don after the most anxious consideration that the total inten^Ste of India 
require that we should not divide ourselves as capitalists and labour, as 
industrialists, as produce!^, as agriculturists, because what can the mills 
4o without cotton and vhat can the cotton growers do without the mills 
-and without the rich ? ^ What can labour do without the success and 
{Mrosj^rsty qf these various mills and of the varioi:^ other industries in 
this coimtry, at a time like this, when there ^ severe depression in this 
wuntxy. Whatav^ Mr. 6hroff m$y* have said and however much he may 
have beenWQUehed by the high authoi#f*»^ Finance Member, there 
Is no gain-saying the tact that we arc everybody feels in a period of 
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depression, and I do not imagine the visible balance of trade is any indica*- 
tion of great prosperity, when he himself admits that it is only 27 orores- 
for the current year as against 85 odd crores of rupees for the last year. 

Therefore, Sir, it is quite clear to my mind as it ought to be 

clear to everyone’s mind here that there is a very real depression 
in trade and industry and it is a disastrous depression, and if a similar state 
of things happened in England, why then they would do everything 
possible to put their industries, their manufactures and so on on 
a sound footing. And why are Indians to be ashamed of their 

capitalist friends? We are going to compel the capitalists in this 

country to be the poor man’s friends and we are going to get 
capital and labour to work together on just terms. It is not to 
be supposed that those of us who advocate la. id. are unmindful of 
the claims of labour. I particularly am for Is. 4d. because I love labour 
more than capital But they must get food, they must get work. What 
labour can there be unless industries are revived and manufacturers are 
benefited? Of course, the distribution between the manufacturer and 
]<tbourer, the distribution between commercial magnates, the industnal 
captains, and the labouring population is a matter -which concerns us 
and it need not concern this present Government. It is seldom indeed 
I have found that 'the Government is very anxious for labour. It is an 
irony that they should profess Tn the interests of labour to maintain the 
la. 6d. ratio as against la. M. I am not, therefore, in the least ashamed 
of having to support our millowners, our merchants, our traders, our 
producers, and all those who will be benefited by the Is. 4d. ratio. I do 
admit that this will benefit them only for a few years. I agree with 
the Honourable the Einance Member that it will be temporary, but that 
is exactly what I want. I want that our trade and industries should be 
revived. There will after years be a natural reaction and there will be 
a readiustment, though I do not agree with the Honourable Member or 
the other Pandit^s who think that in economics action and reaction are 
equal and ojfposite. Eeaetion is not always to the same extent as action. 
The pendulum may swing back, but it does not swing back to quite the 
same extent as it is said to do ; for there are so many other causes which it 
is impossible to estimate beforehand. Therefore, I believe that the 16d. 
ratio is vitally necessary for the interests of all these classes. It is un- 
necessary for me to go into this question of agricultural indebtedness, but 
X cannot part with this subject without referring to Mr. MeWatter's 
Memorandum which was placed before the Currency Commission. He 
stated : 

“ In respect of long tei'in contracts expressed in rupees which are nnalterahle to 
changes in prices, the result of the rise in prices, broadly speaking, has been to 
benefit the debtor at the expense of the creditor, especially in so far as the former 
is a producer and the bulk of the debtor classes in India are agriculturists.** 

It has been said cheaply here as if tl^e agriculturists would not be benefited 
by *a rise in prices but the memorandum submitted by Mr. MeWatters 
who was Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance Department 
admits the fact on whidh we rely. The lagriculturists would be benefiteH 
undoubtedly by a rise in prices and the whole argument was that there 
was a rise in prices after the ’War and therefore they must submit them^ 
sefyes to 4 reduction in prices and there js no harm done, — the same 
which some of my capitgifet frienda advanced as against labcjw*, 
iihaV labour hs?ot very much more ib whs entitled to and theretoreS it 
did'nbt matter it as a result of la, 4(1. »!t got a little less wagea. 
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«argunients from the one side and the other do not appeal to me. Labour 
•whl certainly agitate and ought to agitate and get more money wage?' 
when tins Is. 42, is accepted. Then McWatters says: 

The agriculturists, in so far as money debts are concerned, are benefited by the 
nse in prices since agricultural produce will bring in more rupees now than m 1904, 
The lowering of exchange to la, 4d. would give him a further additional advantage.*’ 

After this I cannot understand how the Honourable the Finance Member 
or others who support him, — found an Honourable Member from Bom- 
bay supported him in a written speech — I really cannot understand how' 
they can say that the lowering of the exchange to 1«. 42. would not 
give the agricuKurist an additional advantage- 

The rise to the l 9 . 62. rale is. broadly speaking, at the expense of the debtoi 
tcJass, but it may be considered to some extent readjustment of the inequality caused 
by the rise in prices.*" 

Therefore, thor-e is to be compensation in the opposite direction — because 
they have benefited some years ago,, let them suffer the loss now. That 
is the compensation which is proposed by the Government in this memo- 
randum- Then again he refers to the land revenue and there also he 
points out that tax-payers would certainly be benefited by the Is. 42- 
ratio and would be hurt by the Is- 62. ratio- Therefore, I consider it 
is superfluous to prove what is evident, what was admitted by Mr. 
McWatters, that the producer so far as he is not handicapped by any special 
conditions of his position and tenure will, if exchange is lowered, tend 
to gain in the period of readjustment. The period of readjustment will 
take 3 years, possibly more. Sir Basil Blackett in his evidence before 
the Currency Commission stated that it wEl be all over in 18 months 
or two years, but he did say that in the case of customary prices and other 
Ihings it will be very much longer. Nobody can attempt to prophesy in 
this matter. Assuming that the adjustment of prices tabes place — ^and 
I. dispute it can ever take place for scientific and theoretical purposes — 
assumingf that it takes place, it will take some considerable number of 
years before it can b© regarded as a fairly complete adjustment. Then 
again, Sir, as regards the raising of ex?change to a higher level Mr- 
McWatters says: 

The Is. 62. ratio would during the period of adjustment operate to the dis- 
advantage of producers and those engaged in industrjr and there is no reason to expect 
that this temporary disadvantage would be offset as it was when exchange was rising. 
It is largely owing to the ’special difficulties with which industries in certain parts 
of India are faced that the Government of India took the view that a rise in exchange 
above !«. -62. was undesirable. This view has received added strength in recent 
months in consequence of the downward tendency of Indian prices, since the fixation 
ot exchange above la. 62. would have the result of a further lowering of prices and 
might necessitate a further readjustment of wages.” 

Therefore I a^ee with the reasons stated by Mr- McWatters in the memo- 
randum and insist on a la. 62- ratio. I agree with Mr. Jiimah, when he 
stated that the Government are proposing la- 62. ratio as a oompromise- 
The Government at home wanted probably more than la- 62-, they pro- 
bably wanted Is- 82, and the Government here was quite willing to have 
it at la^ 42- or la. 62* They would not eertainly have put tq) the stout 
fight that they have put up if they had been given a free hand, Thev 
would have been quite content with la- 42. but as a compromise they 

had to agree to la- 62, The 'very reasons ’which are advanced both bV 

» 
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Sir Basil Blackett on pages 12 and 13 of his evidence before the Com- 
mission and the reasons which are so powerfully and lucidly given by Mr. 
MeWatters in his official memorandum submitted to the Currency Com- 
mission for sa} ing that a rise in exchange as prejudicial would apply equally 
to the rise in exchange above Is 4cL T really do not wish to go into this 
question w^hether Is- 4d*, is a natural ratio or not That is largely an 
academic question. All that is meant when it is said to be a natural 
rate is that it has been in existence for a period of years, 20 }ears, and 
long-term contracts and transactions have been entered into on the basis 
of Is. 4d. and therefore it \vill not do to confiscate the benefit of contracts 
and other transactions and to interfere with the standard of value- It 
is not a sentimental objection but it is a real and practical objection- As 
the learned authors of the book on Cun’oney and Prices in India, Mr. 
Vakil and Mr- Moranjan, put it acutely, the unit of value was fixed in 
terms of gold and the authorities proclaimed to the world that the 
Indian unit ot value was not the rupee but a fraction of the sovereign of 
about 7*53 grains of gold. Thai is the way in which we are to look 
at it. The more w^e talk about the Wd. and 18d. ratio, the more we get 
switched on to the realms of metaphysics and economic theology. But 
we must really look at it as a question of the unit of value. What was 
the unit of value? It was 7*53 grains of gold. Contracts were fixed on 
that basis- Government operations were fixed upon that basis and people 
have entered into various transactions on that footing. The question 
why should that standard of value be changed? At page 514 of that book 
wffiich Sir Basil Blackett himself quoted, it says: 

This question is important because, as already explained, it raises the funda- 
mental question of changing the standard unit of value for measurement of goods. 
A change in the standard unit of value must percolate through all transactions, and 
affect all relations of debtor and creditor, which in modern society are most complicated. 
The fact that manipulation of the exchange by conscious control in the above manner 
results in such fundamental changes in social and economic relations, amounting to* 
a revolution, is not noticed because too much attention is paid in determining currency 
problems to the foreign trade and foreign exchange point of view, which is much 
less in volume and importance to the internal trade and economy of the people.*^ 

Sir, I would, certainlj’ have agreed to Is. Qd- if it would have benefited 
the vast majority of the Indian population. What do I find? I have 
made some inquiries and as far as I can make out it is only about 7 per 
cent, of the total expenditure of the vast bulk of the Jndian population which 
is spent upon foreign imports. A large proportion of the expenditure 
of wealthy men living in towns may be on foreign imports, but so far as 
the vast bulk of the Indian population is concerned their expenditure on 
foreign imports does not exceed 7 per cent, of the total. Therefore, 
Sir, the benefit to the consumer of imported articles is not really a great 
benefit compared to the great benefit which will be conferred by the 
high®r prices our exports will get and there will be more rupees in India. 
That of course is the main consideration- Therefore, I think that this 
question must be looked at purely from the point of view of the exporter, 
the agrieultural prodwer, the manufacturer and the persons who depend 
upmrt. tbdm/ that is, the labotuan^ classes who can be benefited by the 
gain 'bf those upon whom they are depeMdeirt. The question cannot be 
lookad atitparaly from the point of' view of' Home charges, or from the 
poiht^bf* view of those who have to make remittances to or 
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irom the point of view of those companies in India who have to send their 
dividends to England, or from the point of view of those who draw allow- 
ances according to the Lee Commission’s proposals, or from the point of 
view of the foreign importer and the foreign manufacturer. Therefore, 
Sir, mine is a plain commonsense position- The question is not one of 
theoretical perfection, because nobody suggests, and Sir Basil Blackett 
himself adiixits. that no one ratio is permanently more beneficial than an\ 
other ratio. Therefore for the present, in this period of depression, in 
this period of disaster, when trade and industry in India are in a depressed 
state, when prices in India are low, a little rise in prices will stimulate 
trade and industry and will be of great benefit- That is the position 
upon which we have set oxir hearts- No doubt Sir Basil Blackett said 
in his budget speech of 1925 that it was a hoar}" fallacy, and he de- 
nounced that- But after all it cannot be a hoary fallacy to take money 
from foreign buyers and put more rupees into your own pocket. And my 
iHonourable friend would not fight with the keenness with which he 
does fight if ii were simply an academic question- But it is a question 
of taking away more Indian money and putting it in English pockets and 
therefore shrewd business men fight tooth and nail for this Is- 6d. ratio. 

I only wdsh that those on this side of the House will feel that the atti- 
tude "of some of the European Members in the House shows that really 
the Is, 4d*, ratio is the best for the Indian business man- 

(At this stage Mr, Arthur Moore stood up in his place and continued 
standing.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not in order in keeping 
standing- 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : May I ask on a point of 
order . . . 

Mr, President (Addressing Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) : Does the Honour- 
able Member wish to give way? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar; No, no, Sir. I never subject myself to de- 
flation. I leave deflation to the Honourable the Einance Member. 
(The Honourable Sir Basil Blaoheti: “And remain infiated-”) We do 
w’ant some little inflation, though I do suggest that my speech is not 
one-tenth as inflated as the speech which I have to answer. Sir, 1 
Iherefore suggest that the point of view which I place before the House 
should be accepted, and that there should be no division, as if in India 
we can afford to divide ourselves, as if one section here is representing 
the capitalists and the industrialists and the other section is represent- 
ing the labour people, as if one section is representing the producers and 
another section is representing the consximers. We are all both oon- 
sumei!*s and producers- We are all laborers and capitalists, and there 
is reajly nothing whatever to divide us, till we get the full economic 
autonomy. Let us get all the things that we can by this Is- 4d. ratio, 
and let us redistribute it afterwards according to principles of justice be- 
tween the various sections of Indian interests- With these words, Sir, I 
heartily support the very able motion which my friend, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, has moved. 

Several Honourable Members: I move that the (juestion be put- 

Ehau Bahadur Abdtd Aaiz (Punjab ; Nominated OflScial) : Sir, 
the Honourable Pandit Madto Mohan Malaviya referred us yesterday to 
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what may be called ancient history, and we are all, I am sure, obliged to 
him for taking us back to the beginning of this controversy. But he forgot 
to tell us, Sir, that up to and prior to 1873 the Indian rupee was always 
equivalent roughly to two shillings. He also forgot to tell us as to why 
after that dale a sudden change took place. That is a matter of history. 
A change in the monetary systems of France and of Germany, due to causes 
that I need not explain, led to considerable fluctuations in the gold value 
.of silver, and that is the reason why this currency problem originally 
started in India and assumed such importance. Dr. Macphail yesterday 
told us about the fluctuations. But the Honourable Pandit did not tell us 
one other important thing which at least he should have told us, and that 
is that when these fluctuations came in, India was being continually 
haunted by that grim spectre, a recurring deficit, and he never suggested 
what the Government of India should have done when year in and year 
out there was this recurring deficit. Why did lie not allude to it? Did 
he not know it, or did he not wish to know it? There w^as a recurring 
‘ deficit and if this spectre had not ‘been laid the only result would have 
been that the poor Indian tax-payer would have been greatly burdened 
Sir, the Government of India tried their very best for India and in the 
interests of India, but for some reason they were overruled. (Hear, hear.) 
But the gratitude of the whole of India is due to Government, because 
ultimately by stabilizing the rupee^then, they brought about a policy by 
** which they were able to go on with constructive works after 1898. Before 
that we were in a terrible position, and now again we are in that position; 
and as I shall come later on to the question of the recurring deficit, I 
shall leave it at that point. Now I wish to pass on, because I have re- 
ceived instructions (laughter), I wish to pass on to one simple point. Sir, 
when we were in the midst of the steel debate, every Honourable Member 
on the other side was referring to the poor consumer and his steel trunks, 
iron safes, as if the really poor had anything to do with these articles. 
During this debate, however, not even one Honourable Member on the 
opposite Benches had the courage to refer to the poor consumer. No 
matter how poor a man may be, he does occasionally consume a rupee 
and we have to look into the poor man's case first. A Is. 4d. ratio means 
telling even" poor man in this country, when you go out to the bazaar, 
even if you have only one rupee to spend, you will only get 14 annas 
worth for your rupee.” That is what a Is. 4J, ratio means. Then, Sir, 
refei'ence has been made to the agriculturist. The agriculturists often, 
in the words of Sir Visvesharaya, sell to men in the villages at verv low 
prices, below market prices, and Sir Tisvesharava whose sentence I quote, 
has said that the middleman derives greater benefits than the producer 
from the export of agricultural products because the trade organization of 
the country is not adequate to the producer's needs, All the benefits 
which it is supposed that the producers will get will go not to the pibducer 
but to the middleman and all the land owners, who have their rents in 
e$sh — and they are more than 10 oii 20 per cent. — ^their income will be 
automatically reduced. With these remarks, Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. T- Oavin-Jones (United Provinces: European): Sir, it is -unfortun- 
ate that the cpnsidera|jon of this Bill is being taken at the same time as 
the Budget. I am quite sure that the Honourable Member for Finance, 
-api^rspiating ^s I do his aBility and capacity, had no inten€on to treat us 
*]ikb a lot of children and say to us *‘If you will only take this nasty la. 6d. 
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medicine, 1 wili give ^ou a fine lump oi sugar in the shape oi the remis- 
sion of provincial contributions."' This question, Sir, must be considered 
quite apart from the Budget. 1 quite understand that it afiects the 
Budget. But it aifects not only this Budget but mam Budgets. What is 
more important, it afiects the transactions between man and man in this 
country, and ue must consider the Bill without any prejudice about the 
present Budget. 

My Mend Sir Waiter Wlilson has told Uh that the Bengal Xationai 
Chamber, since the publication of the Budget, have changed their opinion 
and are now in hivour of Is. M. I have also information from the United 
Provinces, from the Upper India Chamber ot Commerce that they have 
now come down, after seeing the Budget, in entire favour ot the Is. 4d. 
rati(j. The voting was 7 to 1 and did not vote. However, Sir, I hope 
that Hunourablt* MembiTs in this House Mil not be prejudiced b\ the 
Budget. 

The trouble over this control ei'b} is that there is too much theorising 
and too little application or practical knowledge and common sense. T 
will, therefore, endeavour to confine mvself to a few facts and the deduc- 
tions we can make from them. 

In the first place, \ou cannot create wealth for a country by juggling 
with the exchange value of the eurrcnct. It is merely a question of 
taking money out of one man’s pocket and putting into another. Now, 
Sir, the Honourable Member for Finance told us that by reducing the 
ratio from Is. 6d to 1«. id. the Treasury will lose Es. 5 crores and 26 
lakhs. Conversely then, when he raised the ratio . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No 

Mr. T. Gavin- Jones: The Honourable Member sa^s * No * 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The converse must follow'. 

The Honourable Six Basil Blackett: No. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: Conversely, I say, when he raised the ratio in 
11924 to Is. del. he must have saved Es. 5 crores and 26 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No; it is quite wrong. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The converse must follow^ 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: What does the Honourable Member mean? Does 
the Honourable Member deny that he raised the ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A large part of the loss is due to 
the dislocation that wdll be due by the change. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: If you lose in one direction yon must save in the 
converse direction. There must be a converse. 

Now, Sir, if that 5’26 lakhs has been saved, where did he get it from? 
He did not get it from the manufacturers in foreign countries. The only 
place he" can got it is from the producers in India. ^Now, Sir, the first 
effect of raising the ratio is to lower the price of exports and imports, and 
•since the producer in foreign countries doe^ not pay for the drop in prices 
of imports, therefore it must be the produepp si e:q)orts who pays far the 
Government saving. Now, Sir, 75 per jo^nt. our exports are agricultural 
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products and another 20 per cent, are exports of textiles, the raw produoisi* 
for the manufacture of which are supplied by the agriculturist at the re 
duced price, because the internal prices are governed by the export prices; 
therefore, Sir, it is the agriculturist who provides the savings that th^ 
Treasury makes. 

That is not the only thing, because he also pays for the reduced price 
in imports, a very small part of the benefits of which reaches the agri- 
culturist for we all know that the number of agriculturist as consumers of 
imports is not very great in proportion to their numbers. A few cotton 
goods and a tew trinkets and amenities which he purchases from the im- 
porters is all that he gets; therefore the benefit that he gets from cheaper 
imports is very small indeed compared with what he loses in the drop in 
prices of the crops for export. This is not all, for he also pays for 
enhanced sterling value of all remittances abroad, all remittances for 
dividends and personal remittances. This is a considerable amount It 
comes to thisi then that it is mainly the agiiculturist who pays for the 
savings of the Govermnenl, for the reduced price of imports by which the 
rich most!} benefits, and for foreign investors in the enhanced value of 
his investments in Indian securities. Some people may say that the im- 
ports for railway work, irrigation, PWD. etc., are part of the benefits 
which the agriculturist may get; but I submit, Sir, that it takes a very 
long time for this to reach the agriculturist and it does not benefit bin 
directly , whereas the drop in value of his exports hits him at once. 

This is only the beginning of this adjustment. The next part of the 
adjustment is the drop in internal prices. This, I understand, takes a 
considerable time I find that the price of bajra and other internal crops 
are not affected verj much and the drop in retail prices are still further 
delayed. This is the stage to which vre have got in the adjustment of the 
Is. 6d rupee. The wholesale internal prices and retail prices have only 
begun to be affected. As soon as this adjustment has taken place 
we must have a drop in wages. Now, Sir, it must not be imagined that 
the wage-earner can be left out* If prices drop all round, wages must of 
necessity drop. It is an economic impossibility to keep up wages and drop 
the prices of your products. You cannot fight against economic facts. 
Honourable Members sitting on the Government Benches, and unfortun- 
ately some Members on this Bench, seem to think that the wage-earner 
is something apart from the producer The wage-earner is a producer, and 
if you hit the industry he serves, you must also hit the wage-earner. The 
wage-earner cannot be left out of the picture. Surely if the cultivator has 
io drop the price 12| per cent, in all the crops he sells, he must eventuallv 
have to reduce the wages he pays. He probably has begun to do so already. 
Now we know, Sir, that wages have not changed a great deal. Therefore 
the adjustment to la. 6d. has not reached that point, 

I 

The coal-miners in Great Britain when coal prices were forced down 
owing to reducing the value of the currency found out to their cost that 
they could not fight against economic facts and had to reduce their wages 
in order to meet the reduced value of the exports of coal. Coal is an, 
eiporting industry to a great extent and imports very little, merely a few 
weed Therefore, coal^ was the first industry to be hit in 

Briti^in ,imd the wage-earner in the coal mines was the first to reduce 
wagefe akd ndw those men have to wait till other wage-earners in Great 
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Britain have reduced their wages and the cost oi living comes down before 
the> can return to their old standard of living. Tins is a very painful 
process and it is the process which it seems to me the school oi the one 
and six penny ratio want to force India through. Sir, the exact counter- 
part of the coal industry in Great Britain is the agricultural industry in 
India, for it is our main exporting industry and imports very little. The 
next process of the adjustment, and this process takes a great deal longer, 
is the repayment of debts, long-term contracts, rents, debentures, mort- 
gages. This House has heard a lot about this, and I will not repeat it; but 
we all know' that the higher ratio favours the creditor and the lower ratio 
favours the debtor, and the Government, by forcing up the rate to Is. dd. 
are putting money into the pockets of the financier, the capitalist and the 
moneylender, at the expense of the producer. Now, Sir, it may be thought 
by some that I have overemphasized the sad lot of the agriculturist, but 
I have taken the trouble to inquire into this matter. It may be thought 
that this loss does not get down to the agriculturist, that it is suffered by 
the so-called capitalist exporter. T went to the Director of Agriculture in 
the United Provinces and I said, “Now you are very interested in the agri- 
culturist, will you tell me if the agriculturist is hit by the rise in exchange?”" 
He said, “Certainly, there is no question about and he produced a 
graph in which he show’ed that the prices of wheat in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces for the last three years followed closely behind London 
prices. It was evident from that graph that the prices of wheat in the 
market places like Lyallpur, Cawnpore or Delhi where the small agri- 
culturist brings his cart of gram from the country to sell in the bazaar was 
directly effected by the London price. There is no question of the middle- 
man coming in here. I know as a matter of fact that the great exporters 
work on a very fine margin ; they buy mostly on commission by cable from 
their country’' and they* have to work on a very fine margin, and the world 
market price gets direct! v dowm to the producer. 

Now, Sir, I w'ould like to look at this matter fairly and squarely and 
I have endeavoured to see both sides of the question; and it seems to me 
that both schools look upon it from a different angle of vision The Is. 6d, 
school says that the rupee rose naturally to the Is. 6d. point and that 
prices have now adjusted themselves to this figure and that it would be 
a mistake to return to Is. 4d. The Is. 4d, school says that in 1924 the 
rupee could have been stabilised at Is, 4rf. but was arbitrarily’ raised to 
Is, 6d., and that as it w'as arbitrarily raised to Is. 6d. and money was 
taken out of the pocket of the producer and placed into the pockets of 
other individuals w’hom I have just described, it is only right that we 
should now put it back again into the pocket of the producer. The othqil 
argument of the Is. 6d. school says that the adjustment has taken 
the la. 4d. school says* it has not begun to take place except in the jplfe' 
of exports and imports. I have described how the stages of a^pwbJit 
are reached, and I think all Honourable Members here will jjpfe 'Vith 
me that we certainly have not adjusted our debts and our reni|f69^ wages 
have not begun to be adjusted. Moreover, internal prices partially 
adjusted, special retail prices ; and therefore I see no reagpr^y we should 
not retunS to the Is. 4d. ratio. I think the Govemm^||ipif^ made* a* great 
mistake in having allowed the Honourable the Member, in hiss 

enthusiasm in the interests of the Treasxiry only having fully consi- 

dered the interests of the people, to fix the r ^w at a higher ratio than 
was necessary. They have placed in the Honourable Members 
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opposite a formidable weapon. They have enabled them to say that yon 
Honourable Members sitting on the Government Benches who always 
say that ;^ou sympathise with the ryot, who say that you represent the 
interests of the ryot, you are the men who now "let hini down I do not 
say that Honourable Members have done this deliberately but they have 
been blind to what has been happening and unfortunately in statesmanship 
sins of omission are as disastrous as sins of commission. 

Pinally, Sir, I would like to mention the psychological aspect of the 
question. Credit, confidence and goodwill are essential to any financial 
policy. When the return to the gold standard w'as being considered in 
Great Britain, when the sovereign value was being raised by about 10 per 
cent,, the Bight Honourable Mr. Mackenna said in one of his speeches 
that if nino-tonths’ of the people wanted this policy, for that reason only 
it was the right policy to adopt. Can the Honourable the Finance Member 
say that nine-tenths of the people of India want the policy of fixing the 
ratio at 1&'. Od.? Can he say that even fifty per cent, of the people want 
his policy ? He knows he cannot ; and, Sir, if only the people understood 
what it meant, I believe that 99 per cent, of them would say ‘*We will 
have none of it For xihese reasons, Sir, I support the amendment., 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, in the first place I propose to give 
my replies to the eleven questions of the Honourable the Finance Member 
which I promised yesterday I would give him at the first opportunity. 
I will read out the questions and the answers and I expect that if they do 
not meet with the approval of the Honourable the Finance Member they 
would at least appeal to him as being another side to the question from 
the one that he persists in looking at. 

His first question was : 

The silver rupee has no natural value other than the value of the 
silver bullion which it contains. Any other value than this for the silvelr 
rupee must be artificial. 

My reply is: The silver rupee in the days before the closing of the 
Mint was a full value coin but since those days, as frequently stated by 
the Finance Member himself, it is merely a note printed on silver" and 
therefore, like the ordinary paper currency note, its value depends not on 
the value of the material of which it is made, but on the amount of gold 
that it represents by law. 

Question Ko, 2 : No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently 
more advantageous for India than another. The question is not, and 
never can be, whether one particular ratio, say, la. 6d. is permanently 
more advantageous for India than some other ratio, say, la. 4d. or 2s. 

My answer as : The question is axdsleading because it is not a question 
of whether the one ratio or the other is advantageous or disadvantageous 
to but whether it is more advantageous or less advantageous^ to 

particular sections of the people of the country. The question then to 
be really* examined is whidh seobion would be adversely affected by ^ 
particular ratio and if that happens to be the most numerous and 

the poorest in the cote]pitry, there justification for fixing a ratio thhfe 
adversely affects that numerous sebttto. 
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Question No. 3 : All arguments based on the belief that the fixing of 
one ratio is’ definitely and permanently advantageous or disadvantageous 
to this or that interest are entirely irrelevant. 

My reply is : There is no question of relevancy or otherwise in this 
argument. The real question is that all long-term contracts like debts, 
mortgages, etc., cannot be adjusted to the altered ratio, i,e., reduced by 
12|- per cent. ^ The burden on the debtor class is permanent and is in- 
capable of being readjusted in a country like India with an indebted 
peasantiy forming the bulk of the population carrying the debt fronr 
father to son. The argument therefore deserves the mos^ serious consi- 
deration and is certainly not irrelevant. 

Question No. 4: A rising rate of exchange tends temporarih to assist 
imports' and discourage exports. This tendenc\ is often counteracted in 
whole or in part by movements in world prices as happened in the case of 
India from 1922 to 1925. I shall also read question No o because T 
propose to give a common reply to both. 

Question No 5 * A falling rate of exchange has the opposite tendenejr . 
But this again is often counteracted by external causes affecting the level 
of prices. 

My reply is that, both rising and tailing exchanges give temporarv 
advantages or disadvantages as stated m the questions. But in the case 
of exports from India, which are in the major part raw materials, the actual 
grower of the raw material would be put to a severe loss by a permanently 
higher rate of exchange until Ms other charges, such as land revenue assess- 
ment, labour charges, rents and interest on debts are also adjusted to the 
appreciated value of the rupee, that is, until these are reduced by 12| 
per cent Until this adjustment comes about, the grower must continue 
to be robbed to the extent of non- adjustment in these charges, that is to 
the extent of 12| per cent, difference made by the higher value of the 
rupee. 

Question No. 6. A fiuetuating rate of exchange restricts the volume of 
trade and commerce and subjects both the producer and the consumer to 
losses without necessarily profiting the middleman who is often unwillingly 
made a speculator vrhen he would prefer to do safe business. 

Question No. *7. A stable exchange is what everybody wants and is t^ 
everybody's interests. 

Sir, my reply to questions Nos. 6 and 7 is : It is undoubte^iUi ^ 
stable exchange is desirable. The middleman in particular is arfrouS’ to 
avoid fluctuations of exchange. But the stability that th ej|^ |j^^ 9 rnm 6 nt 
now propose to give the country at Is. 6d. may be deari^lR^WJt at the 
expense pf the largest but poorest section of the ’popmmM and^ at the 
expense of the country's gold resources. On the othg^OTaad, stabilisation 
at la. 4<i. involves a question of temporary incond^tf^e at the worst, 
and that too only to a microscopic section of the J^Pifercial community in 
India who elect not to cover their exchan^^^^ltaneously with their 
contracts for import business. The questioi^^^®oether such persons who 
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choose to take such a speculative risk in exchange deserve any considera- 
tion* when it is borne in mind that exchange could have been covered for 
months ahead. 

Question No 8, In considering the fixing of the ratio at the present 
time, ^ the first question must be **‘Ia the time ripe for fixing the ratio^'? 
The Currency Commission are unanimous in saying that it is. 

3Jy repl} to this is. There is no difference of opinion in x*egard to this. 
In fact, Indian commercial opinion thought the time was ripe even in the 
monsoon months of 1924. It was then that the Finance Member wanted 
time. 

Question No. 9. The only other relevant question is: '-'At what ratio 
<5an stability of exch nge be most easily and quickly secured’'? The Com- 
mission are unanimo.is on this point also. 

My reph is : The question at what rate stability could be most easily 
and quickly obtained is not the only other relevant question as suggested. 
The real issue is at what rate stability should be achieved so as to do 
justice to the people as a whole. A further consideration in the selection 
of the rate to be stabilised is the question of maintainability of the rate of 
exchange selected, and experience during the current year, that is the 
financial year I mean, has conclusively proved that la. 6d. can only be 
maintained at heavy sacrifice of Indian gold i*esources and with heavy 
deflation of gold currency. 

Questions Nos. 10 and 11. The Commission are unanimous in saying 
that if prices have adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the 
ratio of Is. 6d. it is in the interests of India that the ratio should be fixed 
at Is. 6d. 

No. 11 runs as follows : If it is accepted that the time is ripe for stabi- 
lising the rupee, the only point open to argument is whether prices have 
adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the 6d. ratio. This 
is a question of fact to be examined as such. 

My reply is this : The Commission themselves admitted that the index 
number^ available in India were so poor as could be relied upon only with 
* serious reservations. In spite of this, they laid emphasis on this set of 
pjlioes, namely, that the wholesale index numbers, principally of import and 
export commodities, entirely overlook the other sets of prices which, in the 
correct scientific sense, must also be adjusted if prioet adjustments are to be 
jjomplete. This would necessitate a 12^ per cent, reduction in cost of living, 
!i#^’ages. in land revenue and other fixed payments, mortgage and other 
^on^i^rm debts and interest rates. It has not been claimed that any of 
•tihese jfetee so far been adjusted or that their adjustment has commenced at 
Ina^^ some of the latter, according to Prof. Keynes, are not capable 
of adtotml^^to the appreciation in the currency. The Is. 43. ratio ia 
mturai 5m thl^^se that economic conditions in India had adjusted them- 
selves to twyast thirty yejSirs. 

" Thirty? 
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Sir Puri^otamdas Thafeiirdas: About 30: it is 28. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Twenty years. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Thirty, — 1898-1926 — 28 years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: it has not been at U. for all 
that time. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It has been at Is. 4c7. gold all thi'ough 
except a very short period, 1 submit to the Finance ]Member. Ho can look 
at the official figures. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The figures deny the statement. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Very well, let us compare them on the 
floor of the Hotibo. He is thinking of Is, 4d, sterling; that is the difierenee, 
Sir. 

Now, to go on, the proof of this is that in spite of the extraordinary 
amount of deflation of as much as Es 30*77 crores in the short space of 
ten months during the current financial year (1926-27), it has been found 
impossible to keep the rupee at Is. 6d., and it constantly tends to go lower. 
How great this deflation is may be better understood from the evidence of 
the Finance Member himself before the Currency Commission. He there 
said, (Eeply 283), that he put the maximum that can be deflated at 25 
•crores, while Sir Korcott Warren had suggested 10 crores as the maximum, 
(Eeplies 253 to 260). In another question No. 258, Sir Basil Blackett put 
it and showed more clearl;v that he was giving what seemed to be an over- 
estimate even at 25 crores as the amount of contraction of the circulating 
medium that vras feasible. 

When it is reuiembered tliat the present contraction of about Es. 31 
crores in the (‘irculating medium has come on the top of previous deflation 
from 1920 onwards and the effect of such deflation must be cumulative and 
when we further remember that it has not been possible to keep the rupee 
above 6d. in spite of this, it will be easily seen that la. 6d. is not a 
‘‘naturar’ ratio, that is, economic conditions in India have not yefc adjusted 
themselves to it. 

If the object of the questions is to get merely the admission that no 
ratio is natural and that therefore it can be varied bv Government, the 
'answer is that it 'can bo so varied like any other standard measure pro'Vided 
^Government also provide when making such a change on the Statut|f ishat 
all contracts in terms of the unit to be discarded are recast in tetos w tlte 
new unit as otherwise it would operate as a fraud. ' 

r 

I have. Sir, given my replies which I consider to replies to the 

Knance Member’s 11 questions. T shall now aw|0 replies from the 
Finance Member io the questions which I put to yesteifl.ay and which 
are questions more relating to facts and figures of i^ipinion. 

And, Sir, I wish to take up this debate only, and I hope 

I will not take a very long time in mj this afternoon. My 
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Honourable friend from Bombay, llx, Kikabhai Premeliand, delivered his 
maiden speech to-day. Mr. Kikabhai and I have been per'^onal friends, 
Sir, and I have the highest respect for the name that Mr. Kikabhai’s firm 
bears and the name of Premchand Eoychand is a name to conjure with 
in Bombay even to-day. To me as a personal friend of Mr. Kikabhai's it 
hab been a matter of personal pain that ho should have lent his assistance 
to the Government of India in what may not be a return to the normal 
ratio of la. 4df. by a nocturnal adventure as Mr. Kikabhai called it, but 
what certainly to the mind of most and myself here is a broad daylight loot 
of India under the guise of exchange, I cannot sufRcicmtly deplore that 
niy Honourable friend who kept to business till now should have taken to 
politics for the first time for a purpose which, I am afraid, will long rankle 
in the rpinds of Indians as being deplorable as connected with the house 
and family of the late and respected Seth Premchand Eo\chand. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sluuue ! 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Great shume, ii 1 bii\ so 1 did 

not w’ant to use the word; but I only repeal ihe wc^T’d used by tlio Finance 
31 ember 

Turning, Sir, to m\ Honourable triend, Sir Waller Willson, I wish to 
r<'‘ph to a few points that he sought to make out, and in order that the 
Bouse may be able to follow the difference between my outlook and his, 
I may tell Sir Walter Willson that I propose to give wa,N ever\ lime that 
ho seeks any opportunity to correct mo or to coniplete an> <pio1ation 
■which I ma;y make in regard to wliat he said Sir Walter Willson began 
or rather ended with a reference to a telegram which some friend of Sir 
Walter Willson I understand may have . . {Some Honourable Membera: 

' New’^spaper report.’') 


Sir Walter Willson: I made it perfectl;v cU#ar tlnit 1 saw it in the Indian 
Kewb Agency” telegrams. ' ^ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: As soon as in\ Honourable friends, 
Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr, Jinnah said so, I waa going to correct it my- 
self. Sir, I have ihe highest respect for the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and I do not wish in the slightest degree to criticise that 
body. Every commercial body is at liberty to take wduitever attitude it 
may like. But I think it is only fair even to the Bengal National Chum 
her of Commerce that I should put before the House a few facts as they 
siand That body submitted a written memorandum to the Eoyal Com- 
mission, and, unless my memory fails me very mucli, that was in favour 
of 1.9. 4d. They sent a representative of theirs to give evidence before 
the Eoyal Commission and he algip favoured la* 4d. The said Bengal 
National Chamber wa^ represented af the Federation of Indian Commer- 
cial Bodies at their meeting at Calcutta last Decem,ber and no represep.ta*^ 
tive of the Bengal National Chamber opposed the resolution passed ^ 
the Federation meeting in Calcutta last December in favour of Is. 

Xf mpible Jhat the B^gal National Cl’amber, their OomHiittof 

ayeij in genermj^|neetmg assembled may have changfea 

their opi^nlon. I btave ho information about it. But until I have definw 
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infoimation about it, I may be excused if I that this is one more 
pioof of the activity of certain interests in the direction of getting sup- 
port to the Is. 6d. ratio at this significant juncture. 

ISTow, regarding the Tea Association and their opinion, Sir Walter 
Willson reminded us that even though my esteemed fnend, Mr. Chalmers 
may vote for Is. 4d. he warned the House that that must not be tahen as re- 
piesenting the opinion of the Tea Association. I alwtiys thought lhat 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Chalmers, very creditably represented the 
opinions and the best requirements of the Tea Association. It is a pity 
that Mr. Chalmers and the Tea Association differ on tliis question I 
think it is a great thing to be said in favour of Mr Chalmers that he will 
stand out for the real interests of India and refuse to be carried away 
by the opinion of even the Tea Association. I now propose to give not my 
own opinion, but I propose to read from a letter that I received from a 
person whom I did not Imow and whom I still do not know. And that 
letter, when I have read it, will tell the rest of the story. It is a letter 
which I received on the 22nd November, 1926. It runs as follows : 

** I am a complete sti anger to yon, but I feel it to be my duty to -write and 
thank you for your splendid service<? to India and to all permanent residents in^ it, 
who owe you a debt of gratitude for the strenuous fight you are conducting against 
the efforts of Government to permanently fix the rupee at 18 pence, to the great 
detriment of all agriculturists, in fact to all produceis in India.” 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Who is he‘» 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If my friend will have patience, he will' 
know who the writer is. 

“ I belong to the Euiopean community, but am settled in this country, where I 
expect in due course to end my days, and in this respect I differ from most Europeans 
who are out in this country make mon<=*y and take it out of the country with them ; 
under these circumstances I regret that you can receive but little sympathy from 
Europeans in general, the 18d. ratio being distinctly more favouiable for sending 
money out of the country. A Emopean friend of mine, also a permanent resident 
in this country, who is fi coffee estate owner, also sends you his best wishes; his 
position shows veiy plainly the great loss the agriculturiat suffers through the 18d. 
exchange. If he sells ElOO worth of coffee in London he would get Bs. 1,500 at 
the 16d. ratio and only 1,337 at the 18d, ratio, and surely it is more to the advantage 
of India to encourage money coming into the eofintry than to give good facilities for 
it to leave India. I am a retired planter.” 

{An Honourable Member: “ I should like to Imow his name I cau 
pass on the correspondence to you. {Sir Darcy Lindsay: What is Ms 
name’'*) Sir, the Finance Member when he read from u broker’s circular 
the other day declined to give the name of the broker i 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: It is not fair to ask u^ i|o give thc^ 
names, > 

, I 

Sir Piireliotaindae Thakiirdas: After all in one matter^ at leaat I quite 
agree with the Finance Member, I am quite willing fo pass on this cor- 
respondence to anybody who wants to see it. There is nothing confidential 
about it. I have the Consent of the courageous and righteous writer of this 
letter to show his letter to anybody. All that he says is that he does noi 
seek adveajifiaeinent, and therefore I am anriou^ that his pM'ine should not 
appear in ihe*»lPress, ’ * - ? " 
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Now, Sir, what this planter writes so Irankly is whau the Lords oi the 
Treasury said in that minute which the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya read yesterday, that the higher exchange would benefit English- 
men who have money to remit to England. Theretore ii is to the lasting 
credit of my esteemed friend Mr. Chalmers if he is supporting the Is. 4d. 
ratio. And we aro waiting for the day when the Tea Association and, 
if I may say so, the Associated Chambers of Commerce representative in 
this House would similarl\ stand up and support measures which are ex- 
pected to benefit India. 

Sir, my friend Sir Walter Willson asked for the culm and considered 
opinion of Chambers of Commerce, but then he seemed to forget that 
there are bodies like Indian Chambers of Commerce. He said that all 
except the one represented by Mr. Gavin- Jones were in favour of 18d. 
What about the Indian Chamber of Commerce? Does my Honourable 
friend suggest that the Indian Chambers of Commerce do not deserve 
consideration? 

Sir Walter Willson: Does not the Honourable Member know that I 
represent the ‘‘Associated Chambers gi Commerce of India’* in this House, 
and when I speak for them I speak for that precise body and not for my 
Honourable friend's Chamber of Commerce as he very well knows? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If my Honourable friend hiid only said 
^he “European Chambers of Commerce” I, Sir, would not have raised 
this question. Now that he has made it clear I have no quarrel with him 
at all. I accept it subject to the corrt‘otion which has been supplied by 
Mr. Gavin- Jones. It is not one but two European commercial bodies. 
That is what I understood Mr. Gavin-Jones to say. 

Sir Walter Willson: The one I referred to v'^as also the one referred to 
by Mr. Gavin-Jones. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas may safely leave it 
to me, when I speak representing the Chambers of Commerce, to be per- 
fectly sure of the number of the Chambers I am representing. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Yes, Sir, subject to any correction that 
Mr. Gavin-Jones may have given. (Laughter) I am sorry. I apologise. 
But it must be remembered that my friend would not give way to me 
when I wanted to quote to him paragraph 65 of my Minute in order 
to explain paragraph 177 of the Eeport. Sir, T take it then that Sir 
Walter Willson admits that the Euro])ean Chambers of Commorr'e except 
one or two are for 18d. 

Sir Walter Willson: I am crtremely sorry to interrupt iny Honourable 
friend again, but he is not in order in referring to them necessarily as 
“European” Chambers of Commerce There are a great many Indian 
members of our Chambers 

Mr. Presidant: Points o4 order will be decided by the Chair. 

pSf Yes, Sir, I call them European Chapa- 

bm becatuse each Ohamber has a majority of European members, mA 
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that cannot be contradicted bv Sir Walter Willson. If that were not so 
he could not have got the 18d. opinion from any of them. I say that 
definitely and I say that without fear of contradiction. Therefore, those 
Chambers of Commerce which are swaged b} European ojunion are in 
favour of 18d. (*lw Honourdhlc Member: “ The Bengal National Cham- 
ber/^) We liave dealt with it, and 1 do not wish io criticise it in the 
absence of further information All the Indian Chambers of Oornmerce, 
Sir, are in favour of Is. 4d. In fact the Finance Member, I think in reply 
to a question of mine, gave 25 names or so, I took part in Calcutta in 
a meeting where there were lepresentatives from about 44 Chambers of 
Commerce and Indian commercial bodies It therefore distinctly coin^-s to 
this, that this is a question in which the interests of the European and 
the Indian are wide apart. 

Sir Walter WUlson: Not at all 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It cannot but be that. The interests of 
Europeans who are not residents of this countr;s lie in getting as high a 
rate of exchange as possible, in order that the\ mav remit their savings 
io England and get more steiding there. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: And make the English ]}a\ It is the English who 
have to pay if their pound is sold cheap. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, the English do not pay at all. Dis- 
tant is the da^ wlien India can make England pa^. We do not want it 
so either. All that we ask for is that England should treat India with 
]ustlce and fairness. There is no question of our making England pay. 
We have not the power, leave aside the will. Therefore, Sir, the two 
interests are diametrically opposed. As 1 w as quoting from thaf planter, 
the fact of the matter is that those who make their money here in rupees 
benefit by having a higher rate of exchange, so that they may, when the\ 
remit their money abroad, get more gold, I ft el therefore, Sir, that even 
^he opinion of my esteemed friend Sir W’alter WiPson may be discounted 
for the purpose of the best interest of India in this question when we bear 
in mind that he represents hero a const ituenev whose best interests are 
served by the highest rate that can possibly be got in order that their 
members may get more pounds sterling with their Indian rupees. 

Sir Waiter WiUson: Not at all 

Sir Purahotanidae Thakurdas: You ma\ prot£st but vou jfSdi ^ 
vmnonmg ont.your protest. 

A few points more^ Sir, and I will have finished. t under- 

stand interrupted me and said “ made England p^wRT^l *bave noticed, 
Sir, in the newspapers a letter from a gentlemam^P^ m E. Price from 
Karachi. {An Honourable Member: He of this House 

previously. I am sorry he is not a Membp ^W ^w-day, He poses as 
a friend of India and a friend of Indiaii^^^M^^e asks whether there 
is any gratitude in Bombay and of India, dated 30th 

December, 1926, he tidvised labour Government. He went on 
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in that letter, Sir, with this : he said that the salaried European with 
children to educate in England regards Bombay’s action as little short of 
criminal. That, Sir, when 1 read it, was a most touching appeal to me. 
I believe and I agree that if the ratio is put down at la. 4d., the European 
who makes his money either in business or on a fixed pay here, and who 
has to remit part of it for the education of his children abroad will sufier. 
I would never be a party to this if I w'ere not confronted by the undeniable 
fact that unless Is. 4d. is put on the ratio, crores of my Indian country- 
men, their wives and children, will suffer much more than the wives and 
children of the few Europeans who, after all, to-day seek to stick to what 
is an unearned increment, what they never should have got, and what 
they only got because the G-ovemment of India had not the courage of 
their convictions or in any case had not the opportimity to insist on in 1924 
that when the rupee reached Is, 4d., it should have been stabilized, I 
therefore feel. Sir, with regard to those Europeans who have a grievance 
against India or against people like me who are pressing for the Is. 4d. 
ratio, that I should ask them to think of the wives and children of the 
Indian producer and others who are hit by the higher ratio, and when the 
two are compared, I am sure that an impartial person will say that the 
Indian lias the greater claim, and the European may be asked to give* 
away wliat Wfis an unearned increment to him. 


Sir, it was said by Sir William Himter as far back as 1879 that he 
often asked himself whether “ the prosperity of the prosperous in India 
is not highly paid for by the poverty of the poor in India, and whether 
this splendid fabric of British rule does not rest on a harder struggle for 
life Those words, Sir, which were said by the first Director of Statistics 
in the eighties of last century are as true to-day as they were on the day 
that Sir William Hunter asked those words to himself. The question is, is 
this House going to make to-day, by their vote on this question, that 
struggle still harder and to rob the Indian cultivator of what he is in justice 
entitled to, because tlie standard of measure of money cannot possibly be- 
changed, unless absolutely unavoidable, without doing a lasting injustice 
to him, lasting injustice in regard to his debt and injustice over a fairly 
long period regarding the return to him. I venture, therefore, Sir, to 
iihink that hardly anything more is necessary for me to say to commend' 
this amendment to the House. I feel to-day, Sir, absolutely relieved of 
the responsibility which I carried since the day I put my Minute of 
Dissent on to the Eoyal Commission Eeport. I pass on to-day, Sir, to the 
representatives of the country in this Assembly the whole responsibility in 
regard to this question, and should the Assembly do what giants like 
Dadabhoy, Bomesh Chunder Dutt and Gokhale very strongly protested 
against in the past, the responsibility, Sir, will not be mine but will rest 
with this House. It may be my regret that the House did not rise to 
the occasion and to the full responsibility demanded .by the question. But 
I feel to-day now that after giving my support to this amendment, I may 
well feel relieved and feel that I have passed on my responsibility to 
strtoger and more capable hands who will know how to handle it and how 
to carry it throng, 

(* 

TOe to|41y Sir, that I ami anxious to meet is that what I ana 

pressing for’is a31 eC eapitilst’a game. The one ehai^e that I havp beardt' 
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here and outside, and uniortunateh in responsible quarters too, is that I 
.put forward the arguments ot the inillowner and of the merchant who 
wanted inflation. Hegardmg inflation and deflation, Sir, I read a few ex- 
tracts from the Eight Honourable M’Kenna's speech and we will hear 
a few more details about it from the Finance Member when he gives replies 
to iny questions of yesterday. If a man can be honest and can take it 
that somebody else can also be honest, I would like him to believe that all 
through the period of m3 work on the Eo\"al Commission there was no 
motive in my mind, except the one ot doing service to India, in the best 
interests of India, and with the least injustice possible to anybody". It 
was a question of India as a whole and not of one section or the other 
in or of India. But, Sir, the question of ratio bears not even the suspicion 
or the mark of capitalistic tendency. See what Eomesh Chandra Dutt 
said regardmg what would happen if an appreciated ratio is put on the 
Statute. If 6d, is put on the Statute instead of Is. 4d. in the words 
of Mr. Eomesh Chandra Dutt : 

Throughout the ]>a'?r'’ars and inone.\ markets of India, the eflect of raising the 
^’alue of the rupee is to add to the profits of the rich moneylender, and to enhance 
the liabilities of the poor cultivator who has a debt.^’ 

In the words of a great person wiio was the pride oi Indian politicians in 
the last eenturv, T mean Mr Dinshaw Waeha of the last century, with 
an appreciated currency: 

“ There would be a sweeping transfer of property from the producing working 
masses who^ create the wealth and make the prosperity of the Empire to the servants 
of these millions and to the parasites who prey upon them.’* 

If a capitalist, Sir, looks at things from a purely selfish point of view, he 
would benefit by the higher ratio Is it a crime that a man has a little 
money that he may not even support the right cause in the interest of 
the poorest of this land? It is unfair, it is unjust, it is churlish, to charge 
a man with having been inspired by an^rtliing less noble than the best 
interests of the country. T am confident of my countrymen and I do not 
care, Sir, for anything else, I am confident of mx countrymen that they 
trust me and have confidence in me. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr* President; I am surprised that the closure is being moved from 
the Government Benches, considering that the Honourable the Fi naj||f 
Member has not yet taken part in the debate. If I accept the 
now the Honourable the Finance Member will lose his right of 
li he does not wish to speak, I will accept closure. 

The HoEonrable Sir Basil Blackett: I have no desire Bbr* 

I 

Sir Purslhotamdas Thakurdas: He lias got the fr 

*¥ 

Mr. Preiddent: The question is that the 1^^^ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinee<fliJ|PE tl^xvisions ; Non-Mul\am* 
madan) : The Chair has only consi(ler||MW%Bhes of the Govemmeni 
Benches, There are several Member||^P^^ side who have been patiently 
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waiting to speak, but allowed the Members especially acquainted with the 
subject to speak first. I understood the Home Member to say the other 
day that if the debate is not concluded in two days it will be carried over 
to Saturday; and 1 therefore, Sir, oppose the closure moved by the 
Government 

Mr. President: When the Finance Member asked me about an hour 
back vrheiher I w^as going to accept the closure if moved, 1 told him that 
unless both sides of the House w^ould agree to closure, I was not prepared 
to accept it. On this occasion several Members on this side of the House 
also got up to move the closure and I took it that both sides were agreed 
and therefore I put the question. I do not understand why the Honour- 
able Member raises this objection when both sides of the House are in 
agreement. 

The question is that the question be now put 

The motion w'as adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

'‘That in clause 4 foi the words ‘twenty-one rupees three annas and ten pies* 
the words ‘ twenty-three rupees fourteen annas and four pies * be substituted.'* 

The Assembly divided: 
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^ Kelfcar, N C. 

Kidwai, Mr, Bafi i\hmad 
Kmzm, Pandit Hird^v N^th 
Bamrt * tl^iaudtory, Mr. Dhirendra 


Malaviya, Pandit Madaii Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Bwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Br. B. S. 

Mukhiar Singh, Mr. 

Murbuza Salieb Bahadur, Maulvl 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Bam. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas ThakurHas, Sir. 
Bahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Ban an jay a Singh, Eumaor. 

Bang Behari Lai, l^ala. 

Banga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Boy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra, 

Sarda, Kai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan^ 
Bahadur 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S ngh, Mr. Bam Narayan. 

Sinha, JCumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinba, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kw, U, 

Vifihindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Tusuf Imam, Mr. f 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abaul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvj. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawan cSir Sau*bzada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. » 

Akram Hussain Banadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

All,son, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, hlr. 

ArifI, Mr. Yacoob C. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Aj^yangar, Mr. V. K. A. Ara\aniudha. 
Ayyangar, Eao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J, W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Ooatman, Mr, J. 

Cocke, Mr, H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dumiett, Mr. J. M. 

. E’jaz Easul Khan, Eaja Muhammad. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Ea^a. 

Ghulara Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M P, 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Qidney, Ifieut. -Colonel H. A J 
Graham, Mr L. 

Greenfield, Mr H. 0 
Haigh, Mr P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J 
Howell, Mr. H. B. 

Hyder, Dr, L. K. 

Tunes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Joshi. N. M. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 9th March, 1927. 


Kabul Singh Bahadur, Bisaldar-Major 
and Jbtunoiary Captain 
Keane, Mr. M, 

Khm Maung, U. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsau’-, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Eev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 

Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 

Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut. - 

Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
NTatique, Maulvi A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Haj.-ih, Eao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed.^ 

Eao, Mr. G. SarvotHam. 

Eau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Hr. K. C. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad, 
Singh, Eai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Eaghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E P. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter 
Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad 
Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir, 


Eleven of the Clock, on Wednesday* 








